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Postwar Capital Expenditures 


Capital expenditures in the first two 
postwar years are planned by the 
largest number of companies partici- 
pating in this survey. Although the 
bulk of these expenditures will fall 
below 20%, a substantial number 
of companies contemplate invest- 
ments up to 30% of their present 
capital assets. Most of the coopera- 
tors expect to finance their postwar 
capital requirements without outside 
borrowing. 

Postwar spending of many concerns 
will replace worn or obsolete equip- 
ment rather than expand plant 
capacity. Of capital to increase pro- 


N THE two years following the defeat 

of the Axis, substantial capital ex- 
penditures are being planned by many 
companies taking part in a Board sur- 
vey of postwar plans. No capital ex- 
penditures are contemplated by a small 
percentage of the durable goods manu- 
facturers, many of whom have tremen- 
dously expanded their production facili- 
ties during the war. A number of con- 
cerns report that their postwar plans have 
not yet reached a point where estimates 
can be made of their probable capital ex- 
penditures after the war. 


EXTENT OF SPENDING 


Investments representing 10% to 20% 
of their present capital assets will be made 
in the first two postwar years by com- 
panies comprising the largest group, many 
of which are engaged in the manufacture 
of construction materials, ceramics, and 
textiles. Companies in the next largest 
group indicate that their capital invest- 
ments after the war will amount to 20% 
to 30% of their present capital assets. 
Prominent in this group are producers of 
chemicals and metal products. Among 
the small proportion planning postwar 
expenses in excess of 30% of their capital 
assets are companies in the heavy machin- 
ery, paper and textile industries. 


duction facilities, the largest percent- 
age will be used to expand output of 
old-type products. A few companies 
indicate that 100% of their postwar 
capital expenditures will be for the 
manufacture of new products. 

Costs will be higher than in 1941, 
in the opinion of most cooperators, 
but these higher costs will have no 
significant effect upon postwar de- 
mand for their products. 

A postwar national income of about 
$100 billion is accepted by the major- 
ity of executives rather than one of 
the more optimistic estimates which 
range up to $160 billion. 


Financing of postwar capital require- 
ments by outside borrowing is contem- 
plated by only a small proportion of the 
companies. Outside borrowing plans in- 
clude long-term bank and insurance com- 
pany loans, short-term bank loans, mort- 
gages, and bond issues. The great majority 
of the concerns expect to do their own 
financing out of company resources—sur- 
plus, earnings, cash on hand, reserves for 
depreciation, the liquidation of inventories 
of war goods, and postwar tax refunds. 
Some companies expect to raise the neces- 
sary money by selling common and pre- 
ferred stock. 


EXPANDING PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES 


More companies replying to this survey 
are planning postwar capital expenditures 
to increase production facilities for old- 
type products than to provide for the 
manufacture of new products. The larg- 
est percentage of these concerns indicate 
that 100% of their capital spending will 
go to expand capacity to produce old- 
type goods. A great many concerns indi- 
cate that they will split their capital ex- 
penditures between production facilities 
for new-type and old-type goods. The 
ratio of such spending will vary sharply. 
A few concerns plan to invest their new 
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capital 100% in facilities to turn out new 
products. 

A substantial number of companies in- 
dicate that investment of capital to ex- 
pand their production facilities will not be 
necessary. With few exceptions, largely 
in the textile industry, these concerns are 
in durable goods lines, and have already 
greatly expanded their production capacity 
in the interest of the war. 

A few manufacturers anticipate only 
nominal capital expenses in the first two 
postwar years as their plants are in ex- 
cellent condition and their production ca- 
pacity is ample to meet indicated require- 
ments. Many companies indicate that 
capital will be spent to round out their 
equipment or to replace worn and obso- 
lete machinery in order to hold down or 
lower postwar costs and to improve the 
quality as well as the quantity of their 
products. Some capital expenditure will 
be necessary to reconvert plants and to 
rehabilitate present structures. 


POSTWAR COSTS 


Higher costs after the war than in 1941 
are expected by the overwhelming major- 
ity of the executives. While some look for 
costs to continue to trend upward after 
V-Day, the bulk of the cooperators an- 
ticipate a reduction from the wartime 
peak. Certain producers see their post- 
war costs rising, owing to a shrinkage of 
gross volume which will more than offset 
any reduction they may effect in overhead 
when the war ends. 

Among the small number of companies 
which believe their postwar costs will be 
less than those in 1941 are certain pro- 
ducers of construction materials, electrical 
equipment, food, glass, heavy machinery, 
machine tools, nonferrous metals, rubber 
and textiles. The extent of postwar gov- 
ernment controls and restrictions will play 
an important part in determining the 
level of costs, in the opinion of some ex- 
ecutives. 

Lower wage rates are foreseen by some 
cooperators. Others contend that rates 
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will be well held, although conceding that 
the “take-home” will decline when exten- 
sive overiime payments accompanying 
the war effort are eliminated. High wages 
and labor difficulties have helped to bring 
about the introduction of much labor- 
saving equipment which many companies 
expect will be of considerable aid to them 
in keeping postwar costs down. Other 
factors cited by executives as expected to 
reduce postwar costs from wartime peak 
levels include (1) a higher productivity 
as the manpower situation permits a weed- 
ing out of undesirables, (2) larger sup- 
plies of both domestic and imported ma- 
terials, at lower prices, (3) new process 
developments and better operating tech- 
niques, and (4) larger volume in lines re- 
stricted by the war. 

While postwar costs, generally, are ex- 
pected to be higher than before the war, 
many companies do not look for demand 
to be significantly affected by this fact. 
Several, however, question what the effect 
may be, while a small number of concerns 
in the foundry, hardware and plumbing 
supplies, railroad equipment, rubber and 
steel industries fear that higher costs may 
tend to decrease their sales. 

Some companies consider that high 
postwar costs will be more than offset by 
the pent-up demand for their products. 
Others report that costs of competing lines 
have risen proportionately so that postwar 
demand for their own products should not 
be affected. Insufficient tariff protection, 
high wages, and postwar depression are 
among the factors cited by executives 
fearing an adverse effect of high costs on 
their postwar sales. 

The postwar national income estimate 
of about $100 billion which the General 
Motors Corporation is using as a basis 
for its postwar planning is accepted by 
most of the executives, rather than other 
estimates which range up to $160 billion. 
A few executives, however, consider $100 
billion a low estimate. Several believe an 
average of the two estimates will prove to 
be more nearly correct. 

Excerpts from replies received from ex- 
ecutives follow. 


Automotive': Plan Postwar Expendi- 
tures 


“Our capital expenditures immediately 
after the war with the Axis will total at 
least $1 million and will be financed from 
cash on hand.” . . . “Sixty-five percent of 
our capital expansion in the first two post- 
war years will be for increased production 
of our standard peacetime products and 
35% for the manufacture of new prod- 
ucts.” . . . “The company will spend about 
$100 million to get back into peacetime 


Mfncludes manufacturers of automobiles, parts and acces- 
ories. 
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production. It is generally believed that 
the cost of the finished product will proba- 
bly be about 30% higher than it was before 
the war.” . . . “Practically all of the post- 
war capital expansion will be spent to in- 
crease production and reduce the cost of 
old-type goods,” . . . “We do not expect 
to make any capital expenditures during 
the first two years after the Axis war. Mate- 
rial prices will decline after the war but 
wages will tend to stay where they are, 
and we do not think the cost level will 
have any significant effect on the postwar 
demand for our product.” . . . “Costs after 
the war will be 10% to 15% over those in 
1941.” 


Ceramics and Abrasives: To Expand 


Capacity 


“Our plans call for an estimated capital 
expenditure of approximately $300,000 
which we expect to finance ourselves in the 
first two years after the war. All of this 
money will be spent to increase production 
of old-type goods.” . . . “About 75% of the 
capital expansion estimated at $200,000 is 
expected to be used for production of old- 
type goods and about 25% for manufactur- 
ing new products.” . . . ““We will be most 
fortunate if we can maintain a national in- 
come level of $125 to $130 billion in the 
postwar period. Costs after the war will be 
higher than in 1941, except where the in- 
creased cost of labor and certain materials 
may be offset by more efficient processing.” 
.. . “Capital expenditures will be for facili- 
ties for the production of old-type goods.” 


Chemicals: New Postwar Products 


“We believe that the national income will 
be around $130 billion immediately after 
cessation of war. Costs after the war will be 
substantially higher than those in 1941 and 
the effect on demand will be very bad if we 
are faced with insufficient tariff protec- 
tion.” . . . “Twenty-five per cent of capital 
expansion in the first two postwar years 
will be used for improvements in equipment 
for the production of old-type goods and 
75% for the production of new products.” 
.. . “We anticipate that our costs after the 
war will be slightly lower than in 1941, be- 
cause new installations will increase effi- 
ciency, and ocean freight rates and war risk 
insurance will return to a more nearly nor- 
mal basis.” . . . “We intend to build a new 
plant at a cost estimated at about $2 million 
for increasing production of old-type goods 
and for manufacturing new products. The 
financing will probably be done by mort- 
gage.” . . . “We plan to finance postwar 
capital expansion out of working capital 
now available and by bank loans.” . . . 
“We believe that increases in volume of 
business may reduce overhead percentages 
and improved methods of operation may be 
sufficient so that unit costs may not too 
greatly exceed 1941.”’. . . “Prices of manu- 
factured goods will be increased throughout 
our entire economy to compensate for the 
gain in costs from 1941.” 
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Construction Materials: Improved 


Facilities 

“4 postwar national income estimate of 
$100 billion a year is probably rather ambi- 
tious.” . . . “Capital expenditures in the 
first two postwar years will be approxi- 
mately 40% to increase the production of 
our present type of goods, and 60% for the 
manufacture of new products.” . . . “Of 
contemplated postwar capital expansion of 
about $1 million, approximately one-third 
will be used for modernization of existing 
facilities, one-third will be for extensions 
in capacity and one-third will be for new 
products.”” . . . ‘We plan to finance post- 
war capital requirements from working 
capital, supplemented by short or long-term 
borrowing from our banks. The greater 
part of this expenditure will be for the im- 
provement of manufacturing facilities.” 
. . . “Capital expenditures immediately 
after the war will be to meet an accelerated 
demand for our up-to-date, old-time prod- 
ucts.”?. . . “Capital expansion will be for 
purposes of cost reduction.” . . . “Our 
opinion is that wage rates will not recede 
from present levels, although reduction in 
overtime payments will reduce the aggre- 
gate postwar expenditure.” . . . “We an- 
ticipate a sizable demand for our products 
in the postwar period, providing our costs 
can be kept consistent with those of our 
competitors.” 


Electrical Equipment: Lower Costs 


“Costs immediately after the war will 
probably be slightly lower than during 1941, 
largely a result of lower raw material prices.” 
. . . “Capital expenditures that will be 
necessitated after the war should not 
amount to more than 5% of the present net 
worth.” . . . “When the war is over, we 
will be so overtooled and overexpanded 
that there will be no capital expenditures.” 
. . . “Assuming the European war ends 
this year, costs would probably exceed 
those of 1941 by about 12%.” . . . “‘Ap- 
proximately 50% of the proposed capital 
expenditures will be spent for increased 
production of old-type goods and a corre- 
sponding amount will be used for manu- 
facturing new products.” . . . “There is 
every indication that, if labor rates remain 
as they now are, costs may be 20% to 30% 
higher than in 1941.” 


Food: New Equipment Needed 


“We are planning a postwar expenditure 
of about $100,000 to replace worn-out or 
obsolete equipment.” . . . “Capital expend- 
itures during the two years following the 
war will total about $1 million, about 90% 
of which will be for the production of old- 
type goods.” . . . “We do not expect any- 
thing more than nominal capital expendi- 
tures in the two years following the war, as 
our milling capacity is ample.” . .,. “Costs 
after the war will be higher than those in 
1941, but I do not feel that this will have 
any particular effect upon the demand for 
our products.” . . . “I estimate that our 
capital expenditures will be approximately 
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$10 million in each of the two years follow- 
ing the war. We will be able to finance this 
amount from funds now on hand and those 
derived from future operations.” 


Foundries: Little New Capital 


“We do not believe that increased costs 
will decrease the postwar demand for our 
products.” . “We estimate that our 
capital expenditures will be about $500,000 
during the first two postwar years and that 
another $500,000 should be spent for de- 
ferred maintenance. We hope to finance 
such expenditures from surplus and earn- 
ings.” . . . “We are not contemplating any 
unusual capital expenditures after the war, 
as we will probably have excess capacity.” 
. . . “We are not expecting any capital ex- 
pansion after the war.” . . . ““We do not 
plan to increase our production of old-type 
goods, but plan to manufacture some new 
lines.” . . . “Costs after the war will be 
from 30% to 40% higher than those in 1941 
and may decrease postwar demand for our 
products.” 


Glass: Expect Postwar Boom 


“Capital expenditures in the first two 
years after the war we estimate at about $30 
million and will be financed from our own 
resources. Capital expansion will be 90% 
for old-type goods and 10% for new-type 
goods.” . . . “We believe our postwar vol- 
ume will be two and a half or three times 
our prewar volume during the postwar 
boom which we think may last two years. 
Our capital expenditures following the war 
may amount to from 10% to 15% of our 
capital assets.” 


Heavy Machinery:' New Products 


Planned 


“Tt is our belief that the national postwar 
income will probably be approximately 
$125 to $135 billion.” . . . “Approximately 
25% of our capital expenditure will be used 
for facilities for the manufacture of new 
products.” . . . “Whether increased costs 
can be offset by any increased prices with- 
out harming postwar demand for our prod- 
ucts is problematical.” . . . “Our capital 
expenditures in the two years following the 
war will amount to approximately $8 mil- 
lion. No special financing will be required.” 
.. . “We will probably finance postwar 
capital expenditures about one-half from 
reserves for depreciation, and the balance 
from either working capital, bank loans, or 
sale of treasury stock, or a combination 
thereof.” . . . “Approximately one-third of 
postwar capital outlay will be used for in- 
creasing production of old-type goods and 
two-thirds will be for manufacturing new 
products.” . . . “We do not contemplate 
going into new lines.” . . . “We do not 
anticipate more than a very moderate capi- 
tal expenditure in the two years following 
the war. It will be nearly all for new prod- 
ucts.” . . . “If our costs after the war are 
in line with what they are now, they will be 
approximately 50% higher than in 1941.” 


Wncludes the aircraft industry. _ 


. . . “Costs will be slightly higher than in 
1941, but we hope to pull them down by 
improved designs and methods.” . . . “Our 
costs after the war will decrease, as com- 
pared with 1941.” 


Machine Tools: No Capital Expansion 


“Tf we are going to have sufficient jobs in 
industry to take care of our servicemen, our 
postwar national income level will have to 
be between $100 and $160 billion.” . . . 
“We are not expecting to have to make any 
capital expenditures in the two years fol- 
lowing the end of the war. Our problem 
will be an over-size plant with heavier 
carrying charges.” . . . ““We plan no capital 
expansion in the two years following the 
war.” . . . “Costs after the war will remain 
about at the present level, which is approxi- 
mately 15% above 1941.” . . . “Capital 
expenditures will be for replacement only.” 
. . . “Our postwar business will probably 
average 25% to 30% of our present vol- 
ume. 


Metal Products: 
Costs 


Expect High Postwar 


“Tf we hope to compete in postwar foreign 
markets a lower general wage rate in this 
country will be necessary. We doubt if the 
productive efficiency of our equipment will 
give us a sufficient edge over foreign com- 
petitors to enable us to support the wide 
disparity in wage rates,” . . . “We have 
more than enough plant capacity to meet 
the peacetime demands; consequently our 
capital expenditures in the two years follow- 
ing the war will be practically nil.” . . . 
“Capital expenditures in the two years fol- 
lowing the end of the war will be 25% for 
old-type goods, and 75% for new prod- 
ucts.” . . . “Capital expansion after the 
war will be 90% for the production of our 
regular lines and 10% for the manufacture 
of new products.” . . . ““We expect to de- 
crease our postwar production costs by 
(a) increased volume of production, (b) in- 
creased efficiency in production, (c) im- 
provements in manufacturing methods.” 
. . . “Postwar costs will increase and will 
have little effect on demand for our prod- 
ucts.” . . . “Our costs will be higher than 
in 1941 at least for the first year after the 
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war. 
Mining and Quarrying: Spending 

Plans Vary 

“Our capital expenditures for the two 
years following the war may be $1 million 
or $2 million and will be 75% for old-type 
and 25% for new products.” . . . “We 
have a program which calls for a consider- 
able capital expenditure in the first two 
postwar years. Its purpose would be two- 
fold: to radically reduce costs of existing 
products and to provide new products.” 
_. . “We do not expect any capital expend- 
itures at our mine in the two years follow- 
ing the ending of the war.” . . . “We 
estimate that our costs after the war will be 
from 15% to 25% higher than in 1941.” 


Nonferrous Metals: To Reduce Costs 


“We have increased our productive ca- 
pacity over 50% during the war, so I do not 
expect any capital expenditures after the 
war. Costs will decrease after the war be- 
cause we will get away from penalty over- 
time and our men will work more effi- 
ciently.” . . . “Our capital expenditures in 
the two years following the war will proba- 
bly not amount to over $1 million. They 
will be made to reduce costs and not to ex- 
pand production.” . . . “Barring a depres- 
sion, postwar costs are expected to be 
about 20% above those in 1941 but seem 
unlikely to affect demand significantly.” 


Office Equipment: New Postwar Models 


“We are not planning a material increase 
in production of our prewar goods, but are 
bringing out new models.” . . . “We do not 
expect any appreciable amount of capital 
expenditures in the two years following the 
war. Costs after the war based on the same 
design and construction will be greater 
than they were in 1941.” 


Paper: Large Expenditures Indicated 


“We estimate postwar capital expendi- 
tures at approximately $10 million which 
we plan to finance through the sale of stock 
and an increase in the bond issue.” . . . 
“Capital expenditures in the paperboard 
industry in the first two postwar years will 
be confined chiefly to repairs and replace- 
ments.” . . . “Our capital expenditures in 
the first two postwar years will be 50% 
for increasing production of old-type goods 
and 50% for manufacturing new products.” 
. . . “Our capital expenditure in the two 
years following the war will be 40% to in- 
crease production of old-type goods and 
60% to manufacture new products.” . . . 
“Our capital expenditures are estimated at 
between $7 million and $10 million during 
the first two years after the war.” . . . “It 
is our opinion that our costs wil! tend to in- 
crease after the war.” 


Petroleum: Less Spending Expected 


“Tt is hardly likely that our capital ex- 
penditures for each of the two years after 
the war will exceed 17% per annum of pres- 
ent total capital assets. After the war it is 
possible that concurrent increases in vol- 
ume may keep unit costs from exceeding 
those in 1941 by more than 15%.”. . . “The 
rather extensive increase in capacity for 
the supply of petroleum products may re- 
duce immediate postwar expenditures be- 
low the average of 714% of capital assets. 
Expenditures will be largely to expand the 
volume and to improve the quality of old- 
type goods.” 


Railroad Equipment: Labor Saving 
Facilities 
“Capital expenditures in the two years 
following the war may amount to $5 mil- 
lion and will be largely for labor-saving 
facilities.” . . . ““We expect to make reason- 
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able capital expenditures after the war to 
lower costs on our normal business and to 
expand production facilities.” . . . e 
wartime upward trend of major cost items 
does not augur well for the prompt reduc- 
tion in selling prices that would be desirable 
after the war to help sustain a large volume 
of business.” 


Rubber: 


“Approximately 20% of postwar capital 
expansion will be to increase production of 
old-type goods; 80% to manufacture new 
products. We are certain that the rubber 
industry will operate at full capacity for 
from three to five years after the war to 
supply the needs for its products which 
have been building up during the war 
years.” “Capital expenditures in the 
two years after the war will run to about $1 
million.” ... “In the two years following the 
war we do not anticipate any major capital 
expenditures.” . . . “Our postwar costs will 
be at least 10% higher than our 1941 costs, 
but we do not believe that they will have a 
significant effect upon the postwar demand 
for our product.” 


Manufacture of New Products 


Steel: Threat of Higher Cost 


“We do not expect to have any great 
capital expenditures in the twoyears follow- 
ing the ending of the war.’ “The post- 
war expansion we are planning will be for 
further fabrication of our basic steel pro- 
duction in new fabricated lines.” . . . “Any 
postwar capital expenditures that we oped 
will be financed from cash and will be for 
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new products and for rounding out our 
present operations.” “Tf labor’s de- 
mand for higher wages is granted the post- 
war cost of steel will be prohibitive both for 
domestic and foreign consumption.” . . 
“Our costs after the war will be from 20% 
to 25% higher than 1941 which we think 
will definitely slow up the demand for our 
products.” “Costs have continually 
risen since 1941 and we look for further 
increases.” 


Textiles: Replacement Spending 


“The minimum postwar income immedi- 
ately after the war should be at least $120 
billion, and it may be considerably larger.” 

“‘We can see the necessity of spending 
at least $1 million in the two years after 
the war for worn-out machinery and struc- 
tural changes in our buildings.” “A 
soon as priority regulations will permit we 
propose to spend more than $2 million to 
be financed out of working capital and 
bank loans.” “Postwar capital expan- 
sion will be entirely to increase production 
of the type of goods we are now manufac- 
turing.” . “The only capital expendi- 
tures which we may make during the first 
two postwar years will be for a more effi- 
cient arrangement of our plant or for the 
replacement of old machinery.” . 
“Costs after the war will be higher than 
they were in 1941, and will tend to diminish 
our ability to distribute.” . . . “Postwar 
costs will be considerably higher than 1941.” 


Henry H. Starsorp 
Division of Industrial Economics 


On the Business Front 


NDUSTRIAL production gained slight- 
ly in February but continued to be 
below the October-November, 1943, peak, 
according to preliminary estimates. Daily 
average output of iron and steel, petro- 
leum, bituminous coal, and aircraft in 
February was greater than in January, 
while monthly increases were registered 
in anthracite, rayon yarns, paper and pa- 
perboard. Total and miscellaneous freight 
carloadings also topped those of January. 
Manpower problems have tended to be- 
come more acute, with areas of labor short- 
ages as reported by the War Manpower 
Commission increasing from sixty-eight 
on February 1 to seventy-two on March 
1, 1944. 


TRANSPORTATION CRITICAL 


Transportation problems are increasing 
as the Armed Services take more of the men 
employed in this industry. All business and 
industry tend to be affected by this trans- 
portation situation. The railroads are es- 
pecially hard hit, and motor trucking is 
feeling the shortage of skilled mechanics 


and repair and replacement parts neces- 
sary to keep the trucks rolling. Fears are 
expressed that the Great Lakes transpor- 
tation system will also face serious man- 
power shortages this year. 

Passenger-car registrations dropped from 
a peak of 29.5 million on January 1, 1941, 
to 25.5 million two years later, and a fur- 
ther sharp decline occurred during the 
past year. The number of usable motor 
trucks and passenger cars is rapidly 
shrinking. 

Military requirements dictate govern- 
ment commodity and industry control 
policies, and the WPB has indicated that 
there will be an increasing flow of cut- 
backs and war contract terminations. The 
latter will rise sharply after the resolu- 
tion of the European phase of the war 
when the whole war production program 
will be reappraised. Already there is pres- 
sure to eliminate priority controls as a 
vital means of facilitating a return to 
peacetime production, as soon as possible 
after Germany ceases to resist. 

War expenditures were stepped up to 
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a record daily average rate of $259 million 
in February, an increase of 13% over the 
month before and 26% above a year ago.’ 
Total spending at $7.52 billion compared 
with $7.14 billion in January and the No- 
vember, 1943, high of $7.54 billion. Total 
war expenditures in the first 23 days of 
March were at a daily average rate of 
$258 million. War expenditures from 
July 1, 1943, the beginning of the fiscal 
year, to February 29, 1944, amounted to 
$56.5 billion, against $43.8 billion in the 
corresponding period of 1942-1943. 


CIVILIAN GOODS PRODUCTION 


The War Department is opposed to the 
production of more civilian goods at this 
time, except for certain essential items. 
It maintains that any general relaxation 
of restrictions on civilian goods output 
would endanger the war effort on the eve 
of the greatest invasion in history. Such 
expansion, it believes, must await the out- 
come of the most critical phase of the war 
just ahead. This point of view is re- 
flected in the policy of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

The Truman Committee, however, be- 
lieves that civilian goods output should 
be permitted at once where labor and ma- 
terials may become available that will not 
be used in war production. Such a policy, 
it asserts, would (1) prevent unemploy- 
ment in some areas, (2) provide larger 
supplies of much needed civilian goods, 
thereby helping to combat inflation and 
aiding civilian morale, and (3) keep many 
smaller plants which lost war production 
from being forced out of business. 

The committee also contends that there 
should be a minimum of restrictions upon 
the manufacturers who reconvert. It 
would eliminate controls and restore free 
competition as soon as possible. This 
policy would permit concerns to enter 
civilian goods lines new to them while es- 
tablished producers might still be occu- 
pied with war production. Another school 
of thought to which Donald M. Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
belongs would bar the entry of new com- 
petitors into established civilian goods 
manufacturing industries while war con- 
trols are in effect, but would abolish pro- 
duction restrictions at the earliest feasible 
time. 

A third point of view, held by Ar- 
thur D. Whiteside, former vice chairman 
of the War Production Board, is that 
civilian goods production should continue 
under government controls for a period of 
three years after the war. He proposes 
that production quotas, not necessarily 


Excluding net war loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its subsidiaries. 
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based on past output, be imposed upon 
all plants coming out of war work. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Sales of department stores, as measured 
by the adjusted Federal Reserve index, 
were off fractionally in February from the 
preceding month and were 10% below 
the peak reached in February, 1943. Sales 
for the week ended March 11 were re- 
ported to be 10% above the correspond- 
ing week of 1943. Gains were made in all 
Federal Reserve districts, the largest hav- 
ing been made in Atlanta, Dallas and 
Richmond. 

February sales of leading mail order 
companies were off about 2% compared 
with a year earlier, and for the first two 
months of this year they were about 2% 
less than in the same period of 1943. 
Chain store sales in February showed di- 
vergent trends, declines of about 19%, 
17%, 12% and 7%, respectively, in auto- 
motive, shoe, apparel and general mer- 
chandise stores contrasting with increases 
of about 8%, 2% and 1% in drug, grocery 
and variety chains. The sales volume of 
independent retail stores in February was 
1% below the preceding month and 1% 
above a year ago. 

Average weekly total freight carloadings 
increased slightly in February over the 
preceding month and at 789,176 cars were 
3% above a year ago. Miscellaneous 
carloadings also gained during February 
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Chart 1: Industrial Production 
Source: Federal Reserve 
Index Numbers, 1935-1939 =100; Seasonally Adjusted 
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and topped those of last year. Total and 
miscellaneous carloadings for the week 
ended March 11 were 1.6% and 3.4%, re- 
spectively, above the corresponding week 
of 1943. The unprecedented volume of 
freight being carried at this time of the 
year by the railroads is strikingly shown 
in Chart 2. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Fractional changes in the BLS ll- 
commodity weekly wholesale price in- 
dex (1926=100) continued during the 
past month. The index stood at 103.4 on 
March 11, against 103.1 on February 12 
and 103.2 on March 13, 1943. There have 
been seasonal advances for certain fruits 
and vegetables, and wheat, hogs and cot- 
ton have sold higher; but these increases 
have been largely offset by lower prices 
for anthracite, eggs and wheat flour. Prices 


Table 1: Manufacturers’ Orders, Shipments and Inventories 
THe ConrrereNce Boarp 
100; Seasonally Adjusted 


Source: 


Index Numbers, 1935-1939 = 


1944 1943 Percentage Change 
Item 
Tan Dec. 1943 | Jan. 1943 
(Prel.) Dec. Nov Jan to to 
Jan. 1944 | Jan. 1944 
Inventories.................. 173.5 175.8 179.1 183.0 -1.3 -5.2 
Durable goods................ 196.9 201.4 206.7 205.3 one 4.1 
Nondurable goods............. 140.5 139.8 140.3 151.5 +0.5 Gi 
Boots and shoes.............. 95 94 105 103 +1 -8 
Chemicalsere an. cnn 179 179 174 170 0 +5 
Metal products............... 177 175 179 180 +1 -2 
PAD erie ad rinareacieraisé Gusre mated 137 133 131 146 +3 -6 
Shipments. «0.055.606 605 cess 272 281 275 258 -3 +5 
Durable goods................ 331 345 341 312 —4 +6 
Nondurable goods............. 198 201 193 190 -1 +4 
Boots and shoes.............. 162 Q11 160 178 93 -9 
Chemicals. . sry estansh saad eoetake 273 265 QUT 238 +3 +15 
Metal products. . Morar etts saa¥oys Cane erat 359 354 359 324 +1 +11 
Papericreete es tate ioce sets ee aeranes 182 187 180 166 -3 +10 
New Orders................. 343 314 344 300 +9 +14 
Durablevgoodsy.s2-4ae 2 ee 383 326 377 359 +17 4 7/ 
Metal products............... 684 586 786 583 +17 +17 
Paper pain cette cscansiaeie vats 137 129 146 168 +6 -18 
Unfilled Orders.............. 881 890 894 r 935 -l -6 
Durable goods.......... 1,241 1,261 1,243 1,331 -2 -7 
Nondurable goods Pieces e nas: 422 417 449 r 429 +1 -2 
Tron and steel................ 737 669 693 859 +10 -14 
Metal products ew. Sear 1,826 1,906 1,952 2,075 —4 -12 
Railroad saupeee ae hoa teen 1,098 1,230 1,394 1,884 -11 —42 
Textiles. . ena 227 248 268 336 -8 —32 


rRevised because of Shee in method of computation. 
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Chart 2: Freight Carloadings and Ton- 
miles, Class I Railroads 
Index Numbers, 1935-1939 =100 
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of most industrial commodities hold un- 
changed under effective OPA control. A 
stiff battle looms in Congress over the 
extension of the Emergency Price Control 
Act, which expires on June 30, 1944, but 
the consensus is that the measure will be 
passed, although perhaps with certain 
modifications. 

The retail index (1926=100) of Tue 
ConrerENCE Boarp declined in February 
for the fourth consecutive month and at 
98.9 compared with 99.6 in January and 
98.3 in February, 1943. The decline in the 
food price index more than offset in- 
creases in clothing and household furni- 
ture, while the component price indexes 
for drugs and tobacco were unchanged 
from January, 1944. 


FINANCE 


The recovery in stock prices following 
the early February setback recently car- 
ried the daily average of ninety stocks, as 
reported by Standard and Poor’s, to a new 
high since last July. Rails, utilities and in- 
dustrials all participated in the rise in 
early March, which was accompanied by 
increased trading volume. February trad- 
ing on the New York Stock Exchange, at 
22.2 million shares, was 8% below the 
preceding month and was the lowest since 
October, 1943. New capital flotations in 
February totaled $62.6 million, compared 
with $37.8 million in January and $113 
million a year ago. Bond prices averaged 
higher in February and the rise extended 
into March, carrying the market to the 
highest point since 1928. 

Commercial, industrial and agricultural 
loans have registered little net change 
during the past month, and, at $6.4 bil- 
lion on March 15, compared with $6.0 
billion on March 17, 1943. Excess reserves 
increased during the week ended March 
15 to $1.3 billion, which was the same as 
a month earlier, but was 39% below a 
year ago. Monetary gold stocks still fol- 
low a gradual downward trend and reached 
$21.7 billion on March 15, against $22.6 
billion on March 17, 1943. Money in cir- 
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Chart 3: Shipments by Manufacturers 
Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1935-1939 =100; Seasonally Adjusted 
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culation reached a new all-time high of 
$21.0 billion on March 15, a gain of $4.9 
billion over last year. 


NEW ORDERS UP 


Tue CONFERENCE Boarp’s index (1935- 
1939=100) of the value of manufacturers’ 
new orders rose 9% in January over the 
preceding month, reflecting sharp gains in 
durable goods lines. Backlogs declined 
1% from December, 1943, and were 6% 
below January, 1943. Inventories declined 
for the third consecutive month and the 
index was the lowest reached since May, 
1942. Manufacturers’ shipments decreased 
3% from a month earlier and were 5% 
above January last year, as shown in 
Chart 3. 


STEEL SALES RISE 


Metal industries are undergoing a re- 
versal of the recent trend toward easiness 
in supplies. Despite record-making pro- 
duction of steel in the first two months 
of 1943, nearly 4% greater than a year 
earlier, orders are accumulating. This is 
particularly true of sheets, large orders for 
which reflect the need for shipping con- 
tainers for shells. Plate orders continue 
heavy, for delivery in three to six months. 

Contributing to the tightness of supplies 
are an increasing labor shortage and re- 
pair needs incident to prolonged high op- 
erating rates. Repairs are reported to re- 
quire longer time than formerly. Even so, 
rates of operation have recovered from the 
December slump, and have recently gone 
above 99%. The stringent supply situ- 
ation in certain steel products raises the 
question whether there will be enough of 
such supplies to fully meet the increased 
allowances for civilian products, 


COPPER REBOUNDS 


Domestic deliveries of refined copper 
are recovering swiftly from the year-end 
decline. From a monthly average of about 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Chart 4: 


Lumber Production, Ship- 
ments and Stocks 
Source: National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
Billions of Board Feet 
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137,000 tons in 1943, deliveries in Decem- 
ber dipped below 116,000 tons, and in 
January to less than 102,000 tons. In 
February they swung back almost to 125,- 
000 tons, and heavy allocations in March 
have led trade authorities to believe de- 
liveries for the month will equal or per- 
haps exceed the peak of 150,000 tons 
reached in April, 1943. Producers’ stocks 
have fallen extremely low but govern- 
ment stocks are believed to be large. Al- 
though use restrictions have been relaxed 
slightly, shipments appear mainly to re- 
flect the trend in munition manufacture. 


ZINC AND LIGHT METALS 
Zine and light metals continue on the 
surplus side of the supply ledger, being 
less affected by recent munition develop- 
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million pounds annually, or about 6% 
from planned production. Some of the 
lower-grade, secondary-aluminum ingots 
were reduced in price again about mid- 
March, reflecting continued easiness in 
scrap. WPB statistics on production of 
aluminum products indicate how rapidly 
tonnage has increased. (See Table 2.) 

In the vast wartime expansion in nearly 
all classes of metal production and fabri- 
cation, brass-mill products retain a posi- 
tion second only to steel. WPB statistics 
reveal that production in 1943 was 246% 
larger than in 1940 and was two and a half 
times as heavy as aluminum products. It 
should be noted that castings and wire are 
included among the aluminum products, 
while electrical wire and cable and brass 
castings, important subdivisions of the 
brass and copper industry, are not in- 
cluded among brass-mill products. The 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, largest pro- 
ducer of domestic copper, stated in its 
annual report that 71.5% of its 1943 out- 
put in this country went to the brass in- 
dustry and 28.5% to wire mills and found- 
ries, as compared with 52% and 48%, re- 
spectively, in “normal” years. 


LUMBER USE EXCEEDS OUTPUT 


Although civilian consumption of lum- 
ber in 1943 was cut almost in half from 
1942, total consumption of 38.8 billion 
feet last year exceeded output by 4.2 bil- 
lion board feet as military use increased. 
Consumption in 1942 amounted to 43.2 
billion feet, or 6.9 billion feet more than 
total production. Heavy withdrawals from 


Table 2: Aluminum Products! 


Source: 


War Production Board 


Millions of Pounds 


Rod, Sheet, | Shapes, | p TAeOu 
Bar, Strip, Rolled Castings | Forgings | Tubing | Rivets Powder, Total 
Wire, Plate, | and Ex- Pints 
Cable Foil truded 
1942 January........ 8.1 30.5 6.8 19.9 5.8 2.0 1.0 1083 86.4 
December...... 8.6 62.4 8.1 34.1 16.0 3.4 1.9 17.3 151.8 
Year total......| 98.3 | 540.4 84.7 | 324.1 | 123.3 oi 17.0 | 179.0 | 1,398.9 
1943 January........| 10.1 68.4 7.6 33.1 17.8 3.6 1.9 18.0 160.5 
November...... 12.9 75.6 15.8 43.2 28.8 4.5 2.5 28.0} 211.3 
Total, 11 months] 133.6 | 774.1 | 117.6 | 419.2 | 234.5 40.3 26.0 | 235.2 | 1,980.5 


1Excluded from table are ingot and semi-fabricated products that are shipped to other domestic plants for completion, 
such as rod and bar for forgings, extruded plooms for tubing, but the end products, such as forgings and tubing, are in- 


cluded. Products made for export are included. 


ments than steel and copper. As shown 
in Chart 4, domestic shipments of zinc 
in February recovered only slightly from 
the year-end dip, resulting in the con- 
tinued rocketing of stocks. However, 
March shipments are expected by the in- 
dustry to make a more substantial gain, 
in accord with high brass-mill operations. 
The WPB continues to ease use restric- 
tions. 

Magnesium output is being cut back 34 


mill, wholesale and retail stocks have re- 
sulted, and total producers’ stocks de- 
clined from 18.1 billion feet on July 1, 
1941, to 7.3 billion on January 1, 1944, 
as indicated in Chart 5. Consumption in 
1944 is estimated by the WPB at 35.5 
billion board feet, or -about 4.5 billion 
board feet more than will probably be 
produced, Output this year, hampered by 
manpower and equipment shortages, may 
not exceed 31.0 billion board feet. 
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Table 3: Brass-mill Products 
Source: War Production Board 
Millions of Pounds 
Alloyed Products 
Unalloyed All 
ease Plates, Sheet Rods Prodnets Products 
8, Sheets 0 . 
al aad Strips and Wire Tubing 
JANIE Weece eer tercr- citer: 426.8 316.0 83.4 Q7 4 37.7 464.5 
INovembersan ence ina ec: 461.8 360.0 77 A Q4.4 29.4 491.2 
Decembermavssaniniiaena. 415.3 316.0 74.7 24.6 29.0 444.3 
Motall years ema Ose 20ue: 3,994.8 943.9 287.5 383.8 5,610.0 


COAL AND OIL 


Despite an increase of 4.1% in bitumi- 
nous coal output in the first ten weeks 
of 1944 over the similar 1943 period, total 
production in 1944 is expected to fall 20 
million tons short of estimated require- 
ments of 620 million tons. This shortage 
was estimated by the deputy solid fuels 
administrator, Dr. C. J. Potter, on the 
basis of present production and consump- 
tion trends. It has also been estimated 
that anthracite output in 1944 may be 
about 5 million tons short of indicated 
needs. The WPB, however, has continued 
to refrain from rationing coal. 

Crude petroleum production in 1944 has 
been running about 12% to 14% larger 
than a year ago, and runs to stills have in- 
creased even more rapidly. Favorable as 
this trend would appear to be, oil supplies 
have grown more stringent, as shown in 
Table 4. Although showing a substantial 
seasonal rise, stocks of gasoline are 9% 
below a year ago, while residual fuel oil 
and distillate stocks are also below those 
of 1943. As stocks have declined, contro- 
versy over future supplies has multiplied, 
and the perennial question of the ade- 
quacy of domestic reserves has been sharp- 
ened by the government’s proposal to 
build a pipe line from Saudi Arabia to the 
Mediterranean. The effect of this project 
on world oil markets is also of much con- 
cern. 


MACHINERY ORDERS OFF 


Shipments of machine tools in January 
were $56.4 million, less than half the peak 
reached in December. 1942, while net new 
orders fell to $25.9 million. The backlog 
of orders, at $181.5 million, was less than 
one-quarter as large as on February 1, 
1943. New WPB regulations are designed 
to make it easier to sell idle machine tools 
in the hands of users. 

Although machine-tool business has de- 
clined severely from extraordinary war- 
time heights, business in several other 
classes of industrial equipment is holding 
fairly well. Orders for electric metal- 
melting furnaces in December were some- 
what less than the 1943 monthly average. 
The year closed with unfilled orders of $7 


million, practically what they totaled in 
January, 1943. 

Unfilled orders for portable electric and 
pneumatic tools on January 1, 1944, were 
higher than a year earlier, although new 
orders passed their peak. Orders and 
shipments of heat-treating furnaces, on 
the other hand, have been reduced dras- 
tically. 


A Postwar Plan for Surplus Tools 


The disposal of surplus machine tools 
is generally conceded to be one of the 
knottiest postwar problems. Machine tool 
interests have devised a plan, now under 
consideration at Washington, which pro- 
vides for surplus machine-tool sales at 
25% discount from the original invoice, 
plus 1% for each month since original 
shipment, with total deductions limited 
to 55%. 

On August 1, 1919, machine tools be- 
longing to the government were valued at 
$65 million to $70 million, which com- 
pared with shipments by the machine-tool 
industry in that year of $161 million. (An 
estimate made by the industry today 
places the present surplus at $2 billion.) 
The original plan of twenty-five years ago 
was to sell the surplus on sealed bids, but 
most of the new machines were sent to 
government arsenals. A second plan was 
then adopted which provided for the deri- 
vation of a scientific formula, which took 
into account depreciation, by means of 
which a value was placed on every ma- 
chine tool; but this plan subsequently had 
to be changed because adequate recogni- 
tion had not been given to prices in the 
private second-hand market. 

Government sales were slow and toward 
the end of 1919 were running only $125,- 
000 a week, with a recovery of 65% of 
cost; Most of the surplus went unsold 
until France and Belgium bought large 
blocks of the surplus, in addition to ma- 
chines that had been shipped to those 
countries during the war. 


RAILROAD LABOR SHORTAGE 


Despite greatly increased allotments of 
rolling stock, rails and other materials, 
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the operating capacity of the railroads is 
threatened by manpower shortage. Labor 
replacements of the industry are running 
about 60,000 to 70,000 a month, but are 
offset by the draft and transfers to other 
industries. A drive by the management, 
the unions, and various governmental 
agencies aims to fill 100,000 vacancies, 
present and pending. Unless this goal is 
met, the ODT fears serious congestion. 
Shortages, reported by 192 roads as 98,- 
239 on January 1, 1944, embrace nearly 
all classes of workers except conductors 
and engineers. Carloadings in the first 
nine weeks this year exceeded those of a 
year ago by more than 5%. ‘To carry 
this burden, present manpower has been 
strained to the limit. 


Table 4: Output and Stocks of 
Petroleum 

American Petroleum Institute 

Thousands of Barrels 


Source: 


Classification 1943 


Crude output, daily average: 
Week ended March 11.... 
Ten weeks to March 11... 

Daily crude runs to stills: 


4,381.2 | 3,877.3 
4,393.7 | 3,858.2 


Week ended March 11....| 4,387 3,546 
Stocks, March 11: 

Gasoline aaa oe 86,559 | 94,280. 

Distillate fuels........... 32,705 | 34,427 

Residual fuel oil..........| 51,362 | 68,455 


1{ncludes unfinished, 


PULP AND PAPER 


Pulp production may have passed its 
low point in the first two months of 1944, 
and the trade expects that supplies will be 
slightly improved, although no _ great 
change in the general supply picture is 
expected. Both paper and paperboard 
mills have been averaging better than 
90% of capacity in the first eleven weeks 
of this year, showing gains over the same 
period of 1943. End-use control of pulp 
allocations is functioning with satisfactory 
flexibility, and the system has been fur- 
ther clarified by a regrouping of consum- 
ers. Output in 1942 and 1943 and esti- 
mates of 1944 pulp and paper production 
are shown in Table 5. 


AIRCRAFT WEIGHT UP 


Aircraft deliveries to the Armed Services 
in February were essentially the same as 
in January. A slight decline in the num- 
ber of units, from 8,789 in January to 
8,760, was offset by the fact that planes 
delivered in February grossed 93.5 million 
pounds, 200,000 more than in January. 
Although the actual number of planes 
produced in the past four months has 
fluctuated slightly, the poundage delivered 
has gained steadily, indicating the trend 
toward heavier planes. February daily 
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average output rose to 350, an all-time 
high. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


Electric power output for the first three 
weeks of March declined slightly from the 
level in the same periods of January and 
February, but continued well above that 
of the same period last year. Production 
in the March period of this year totaled 
4,430 million kilowatt-hours, 12.3% more 
than the corresponding period in 1943. 
Weekly output in January and February 
this year, however, registered gains over 
the same weeks in, 1943 that ranged from 
13.8% to 15.6%. The Pacific coast con- 
tinued to increase its consumption of 
power as compared with a year ago and 
at a more rapid rate than any other dis- 
trict. Its consumption since January 1 has 
been 27% to 33% higher than for the 
same weeks a year ago. 


Table 5: Pulp, Paper and Paperboard 


Production 
Sources: Bureau of Census: Department of Commerce 
Net Tons 
1944! 
Item (Thousands) 1943 1942 
Wood pulp.} 11,133.6a| 9,544,130 |10,710,154 
Sulphite. . n.a. 2,436,502 | 2,930,272 
Sulphate.. n.d. 4,235,724 | 4,730,737 
Other. ... n.d. 2,871,904 | 3,049,145 
Paper & pa- 
board? <..- 16,7885 {17,035,688 |17,083,862 
Paper icyc.: 8,184 8,446,852 | 9,114,678 
Boards...! 8,616 8,588,836 | 7,969,184 
1Estimated. 


aAuthorized consumption. 

bTotal does not equal sum of paper and boards because 
of rounding. | 

n.a.Not available. 


SULPHURIC ACID OUTPUT 


Commercial plants have reported pro- 
duction of sulphuric acid at more than 
100% of capacity. Total rated capacity 
for the United States has been estimated 
at 9.3 million short tons a year, not in- 
cluding new facilities under construction 
which will have additional capacity of 
800,000 tons. Production during January 
amounted to 742,241 tons, compared with 
753,923 tons in December and 701,059 
tons in January, 1943. These figures, re- 
leased by the Chemicals Bureau of WPB 
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and the Bureau of the Census, cover all 
commercial producers but omit several 
large government-owned and -operated 
plants whose production is for the most 
part available only for military use. 


Chart 5: Slab Zinc Shipments and 


Stocks 
Source: American Zine Institute 
Thousands of Net Tons 


STOCKS 
(END OF sist egy) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


SHORTAGE OF CORN 


The supply of corn has again become 
scarce, but many other foods are in more 
liberal supply. Government holdings of 
butter, eggs, cheese, dressed poultry and 
meat were greater on March 1 than a year 
ago or than were averaged from 1939 to 
1943. Moreover, government holdings are 
officially reported as “only a fraction” of 
the total. Meat and egg stocks reflect con- 
tinued gains in production. Corn-grinding 
has been rising rapidly since the low point 
of last summer and set a new record in 
January, but stocks of the refining indus- 
try are so low that it has appealed to the 
War Food Administration for aid in ob- 
taining supplies. Of the total production 
of corn products, a larger proportion is 
consumed in animal feeds and industrial 
products than is used in food. 


Henry H. Srarrorp 
Assisted by 
Wuu1M J. Nou 
Tuomas A. FirzcEraLp 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Employment Trends 


NDICATIONS reveal a further eas- 
I ing of the labor supply in the open- 
ing quarter of 1944. Preliminary reports 
for February place total employment at 
slightly over 61 million persons, indicating 
a less-than-seasonal increase of approxi- 
mately 125,000 over the January total. 


Additions to the Armed Forces and in- 
creased agricultural employment over the 
month were offset in large part by reduc- 
tions in industrial employment and trade. 

All branches of industry with the ex- 
ception of the transportation group con- 
tributed to the decline in nonagricultural 
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civilian employment, although the de- 
crease in the number of factory workers 
was the major factor. There are about 
500,000 fewer workers employed in the 
manufacturing industries than at the peak 
of manufacturing employment last No- 
vember. 

Stabilization of production processes, 
and in many instances cutbacks, have 
brought about the reduction of employ- 
ment in the durable goods sector of manu- 
facturing—especially in the transportation 
equipment group. Nevertheless, local 
shortages of manpower continue to ham- 
per production in certain areas, 

Agricultural employment in February 
was the lowest ever recorded for that 
month. Unfavorable weather conditions 
in some sections of the country, as well 
as the growing scarcity of workers, af- 
fected the volume of hired help employed. 
With the recent narrowing of deferred 
classifications of men of draft age, the 
peak needs for labor on farms toward 
midyear will have to be largely supplied 
by women and young persons. 


FEBRUARY DEVELOPMENTS 


The sharp declines in factory employ- 
ment since the November peak have re- 
duced the total in the three-month period 
to about the level of a year ago. 

More than half the decline from Janu- 
ary to February in the number of wage 
earners in manufacturing was in the trans- 
portation equipment and automobile 
groups. This drop is attributable to the 
revision in the shipbuilding and _ aircraft 
programs. Employment declines in the 
chemical and machinery industries re- 
sulted from a curtailment of production 
in these industries. Seasonal factors 
brought about a decrease of employment 
in the food group in February. 

The transportation industry alone con- 
tinues to increase its employment of 
workers, and plans are being formulated 
for the utilization this year of Mexican 
and Puerto Rican labor on railroads. This 
practice was begun last year on farms 
in certain sections of the country. 

The seasonal decline of employment in 
trade was confined entirely to the retail 
branch. The February trough marks the 
between-season lull in the industry’s ac- 
tivity. 

The increase in the number of agricul- 
tural workers over the January total was 
predominantly among family workers. 
Members of farm families actively en- 
gaged in farm work totaled approximately 
the same this February as last. The level 
of hired farm labor fell below that in the 
opening months of 1943 by a wider mar- 
gin in February. 
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STRIKES 


The number of strikes beginning in 
January, a total of 330, was higher than 
in the previous month, marking the fourth 
consecutive month of increase. However, 
the number of workers involved was 
110,000, or less than half the December 
total. Man days lost owing to strikes 
likewise declined again in January to a 
total of 625,000. 


ABSENTEEISM 


Plants reporting data for Tur Conrer- 
ENCE Boarn’s survey of absenteeism num- 
bered thirty-nine in December, of which 
about 85% were engaged in the produc- 
tion of war materials. Of the 113,816 per- 
sons employed by these plants, about 80% 
of the men and 70% of the women were 
factory workers. 

In the group as a whole, men worked 
an average of 2.9 hours per week more 
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than women. The work week in offices 
was shorter than that in factories—the 
differential on the average being 3.7 hours 
for men and only .9 hours for women. 

The frequency rates for all absences, 
exceptionally high in December, were 493 
a thousand for men and 806 a thousand 
for women. Combined rates of frequency 
and duration of absence resulted in an 
average loss of 1.1 days per man and 1.8 
days per woman for the month. 

TIness accounted for 52.7% of all ab- 
sences—a marked increase over November 
from this cause. The rate of absenteeism 
due to illness was higher among women 
than among men, although men _ lost 
slightly more time per absence on the 
average. More than 65% of the total time 
lost in December was due to illness, 


Caryit R. FetpMan 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Foreign Economic Developments 


LTHOUGH exports in January were 
$157 million less than in December, 
their decrease does not appear to point to 
any break in the trend of our foreign 
trade. Total exports rose steadily during 
the period from 1941 to mid-1943. After 
July they leveled off, and have since fluc- 
tuated roughly around $1,100 to $1,200 
million monthly (see chart). The Janu- 
ary drop is presumably only another 
month-to-month swing, without special 
significance. 

Nevertheless, hidden behind the relative 
stability of total shipments are somewhat 
diverse trends in “cash” and _ lend-lease 
exports. Lend-lease shipments have tend- 
ed to decline from their July peak, while 
cash or commercial exports have been 
gradually rising since the beginning of 
1943. 

The abrupt increase in cash exports in 
December ($70 million, or 27144%, over 
November) probably represents only in 
part an actual expansion of exports. Much 
of it undoubtedly reflects rather the cred- 
iting to the last month of the year of 
shipments that actually were made earlier 
and which it had not been possible to al- 
locate to a specific month, but which none- 
theless belonged in 1943. This would ac- 
count for the conversion of the import 
cash trade balance that marked the twelve 
preceding months to an export surplus of 
$49 million in December. It would also 
explain, at least in part, the rise in the 
December over-all export total (including 
lend-lease) to the second highest figure on 


record, as well as the new all-time record 
established by the December balance of 
total trade. 

Release of November and December 
lend-lease data has caused a small down- 
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ward revision in the cash export total re- 
ported last month for 1943." Cash exports 
last year now appear to have totaled 
$2,772 million, as against an earlier esti- 
mate of $2,617 million, while the year’s 
cash balance of trade now shows an im- 
port surplus of $589 million. 


THREE YEARS OF LEND-LEASE 


Total lend-lease exports during the three 
years that lend-lease has been in operation 
have aggregated, according to the recently 
released report on lend-lease,” $15,578 
million, or more than 60% of all exports 
from this country from 1941 to 1943 
(Table 1). Nearly two-thirds of the lend- 
lease total, however, was shipped in 1943 
alone, lend-lease shipments in that year 
totaling over 78% of all exports from the 
United States. 

The United Kingdom continues to be 
the largest single recipient of lend-lease 
goods, its share for the entire period 
amounting to 42.3%. Russia is the sec- 
ond largest lend-lease recipient, and in 
some months, such as November, 1943, 
has actually been shipped more than the 
United Kingdom. It should be noted, 
however, that the data in the table by 
areas refer to the actual destination of the 


1The Business Record, February, 1944, p. 32, Table 1. 


“Fourteenth Report to Congress on Lend-lease Opera- 
tions, for the Period ended December 31, 1943.” 


Table 1: Lend-lease Aid, 1941-1943 


Source: 


Foreign Economic Administration 


Millions of Dollars 


Lend-lease aid authorized:! 
Lend-lease appropriations to the President. . . 


Total lend-lease aid rendered: 
Goods transferred? 
Munitions (including ships) 
Industrializoodstey, sien ee ae ee 
Agriculturalyproductsyeeseh see eee 


‘Fotal: goods 4yc Meyatatty., Aare CE 
Services rendered 


Goods exported, by areas:3 
Waited stn od oniiemmeseee ee ee 
USS RA as aacmch: othe ied wee eae eae ee, 


Total goods exported..................... 
Per cent of all U. S. exports 


1943 f 
1oq2 | 041 | Zo,n8t8 | ok 
53.8 
20.7 
_ 2,534 |_1,267a)_ 898a)_ 371a)_ 50.0_ WON ep 
87.2 
2,950 | 845 | 1371 | 334 | 33.1 | 12.8° 
100.0 
9 42.3 
sal Q7 2 
8 15.2 
3 0.8 
.0 5.4 
al: 5.2 
af 0.8 
.0 3.0 


le) 
I 
ac 
ac) 
S 
icy 


1Not including the leasing of certain war and other vessels, authorized by C in limitati 
1 u \ IS, y Congress under certain limitations. 
2Not including goods consigned to United States commanding generals for subsequent transfer in the field to lend-lease 
countries, and valued at $510 million on December 31, 1943; inclusion of such goods would raise the total of goods trans- 


ferred to $17,946 million, and of total aid rendered to $20,496 million. Inclu i 
but used in the United States, such as trainer planes, as well as goods en mes 
outside the United States and sent directly to lend-lease countries, 
3Not including ships transferred but leaving the United States under their own power, 
enerals in the field, as noted in preceding footnote. 
4Far East total, less India, Australia and New Zealand. 


States commandin, 


cles transferred to foreign countries 
d but not yet exported and goods purchased 


nor goods consigned to United 


aApproximations only; computed from percentage distributions of totals. 


b$3650,00 only. 


cDoes not equal 100.0, due to rounding. 
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Lend-lease Exports and the United 
States Balance of Trade 


Sources: Foreign Economic Administration; 
Department of Commerce 


Millions of Dollars 


Syproo IX 
200 Ze YU Gg 


Le 


MM EA 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


goods and not to the country for whose 
account they are being shipped. The 
“other” category in the table, for example, 
includes an appreciable volume that was 
actually sent to Canada, although that 
country is not a recipient of lend-lease aid. 
Such shipments probably represent, for 
the most part, material for the account of 
the United Kingdom sent to Canada for 
further processing before shipment over- 
seas, for actual use in Canada in connec- 
tion with the training of British pilots, 
and the like. 


COMPLEXITIES OF WARTIME AID 


Even apart from the foregoing distinc- 
tion between the area of physical destina- 
tion and the country to which a shipment 
is actually charged, however, the lend- 
lease figures reveal only in part the net 
movement of war goods. 

The lend-lease report states that of the 
150,000 planes produced in the United 
States from March, 1941, (the first month 
of lend-lease shipments) to the end of 
December, 1943, 21,000 have gone to our 
Allies under lend-lease, in addition to 
7,000 paid for in cash, principally for the 
British. Of the lend-lease planes, 7,800 
went to the U.S.S.R., 4,000 to the Pacific 
and Far East war theaters, and the re- 
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United Kingdom during the same period 
were reported at $506.8 million’ On bal- 
ance, therefore, at least through June, 
1943, our lend-lease aircraft shipments to 
the United Kingdom were for practical 
purposes actually shipments to the US. 
S.R., although presumably charged to the 
British account. 

The same situation holds true of tank 
shipments. According to the last lend- 
lease report, we have sent 4,100 tanks to 
the U.S.S.R. through December, 1943, of 
which 3,180 went in 1941 and 19422 In 
those two years, the British sent the 
USS.R. some 3,000 tanks? Our tank 
shipments to the United Kingdom during 
the same period could not have greatly 
exceeded 800, on the basis of the value 
figures for such shipments to the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.S.R.* Thus, our tank 
shipments to the British, like those of 
aircraft, have in effect been aid to the 
US.S.R., even though not so appearing on 
the lend-lease records. 


LEND-LEASE SHIFTS 


Lend-lease shipments to the United 
Kingdom over the three years have been 
marked by decreasing emphasis on agri- 
cultural products, with a greater propor- 
tion devoted to military equipment of all 
sorts, which in 1943 comprised almost 
half of the total. In lend-lease shipments 
to the U.S.S.R., on the contrary, military 
goods from the United States, although 
still comprising 50% in 1943, represented 
a much smaHer proportion of the total 
than in 1942. Tank shipments to the 
US.S.R. fell off sharply (920, as com- 
pared with 3,000 in 1942) , while the share 
accounted for by motor vehicles and parts 
rose materially. 

Lend-lease shipments to China are not 
reported in detail to the same extent as 


1“Rleventh Report to Congress on Lend-lease Operations, 
for the Period ended July 31, 1943,” p. 21, Table 7. 

2Fourteenth Lend-lease Report,” op. cit., p. 32, Table 8. 

3“Britain’s Part,” op. cit., p. 11. . 

4Fourteenth Lend-lease Report,” op. cit., p. 31, Table 7; 
p. 32, Table 8; and p. 34 Table 9. 
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for other countries. The decrease in 1943 
deliveries shown in Table 1 is of course 
the result of land communications with 
China having been shut off in 1942. Total 
shipments for 1943, estimated at $41 mil- 
lion, while small in terms of military aid, 
undoubtedly represent a real achievement 
in air transport. Furthermore, a rapidly 
expanding scale of air operations is con- 
cealed behind the yearly total. “In the 
last three months of 1943,” the report 
states, “more air cargo for United States 
and Chinese forces was carried into China 
by air than in the preceding nine months 
of the year. In the month of December 
alone, twice as much cargo was flown into 
China as in all of 1942.” In addition to 
actual lend-lease exports to China of $127 
million during the three years, additional 
lend-lease supplies have been turned over 
to her for use outside China, chiefly in 
India, while further amounts have been 
consigned to the United States command- 
ing general in the India-China theater for 
transfer to China, delivery presumably 
waiting on either additional air transport 
or the reopening of land communication. 
The total represented in these categories 
is $393 million. 


THE OVER-ALL PICTURE 


Lend-lease goods exported represent, 
of course, only part of the three-year rec- 
ord. Total lend-lease aid rendered was re- 
ported at just short of $20 billion, or 28% 
in excess of actual lend-lease exports. The 
difference represents mostly services ren- 
dered, although goods transferred to for- 
eign countries but used in the United 
States, goods purchased abroad and sent 
directly to lend-lease countries, and goods 
transferred but not yet shipped also ac- 
count for a considerable portion. 

Total lend-lease aid actually rendéred 
through December, 1943, was thus slight- 
ly less than one-third of total lend-lease 


10p. cit., p. 41. 
20p. cit., pp. 41-42. 
3Ibid. 


mainder of more than 9,000 to other 
areas, primarily to the United Kingdom." 
On the other hand, the United Kingdom 
has itself been shipping planes free of 


Table 2: Average Weekly Earnings in British Industry 
Source: The Ministry of Labour Gazette, February, 1944 
Shillings and Pence in First Pay Week of Month Shown! 


charge to the U.S.S.R. By the end of Date Men? Youths AVemen Girls wou ' 
May, 1943, it had thus transferred 4,690 ee deren | S88 Boyes | eas orkers 
3 ber probably not greatly im- October, 1988............2..002 cee eee eee 69/0 26/1 32/6 18/6 53/3 
PL Ee ae a el aa [isp STs AO) AEE Nee ak Me er ope OR ea ae 89/0a | 35/1 38/11 | 22/4 69/2 
ferior to that supplied directly by the isk odie eee te ee cae 99/5 41/11 | 43/11 | 25/0 75/10 
United States to the US.S.R. during the joe i999 102/0 42/6 47/6 26/10 | 77/9 
same period. By the end of June, 1943, July, 1942.00.00... cece ay we ae fue a 
the cost of British shipments of planes January, 1943...............-..0. esse eee 1 
and related equipment to the U.S.S.R. et Pam map im 3k 121/3 47/2 62/2 33/10 93/7 
totaled over $700 million,’ while our own “Jay 948.0 15.7 80.8 91.3 82.9 15.7 


shipments of aircraft and parts to the 


1[bid., p. 9. ae 3s tee 
a Part in Lend-lease and Mutual Aid,” British 

Information Services, ID 490, February, 1944, p. 11. 
3Ibid. 


1Women employed part time (i.e., for not more than 30 hours weeekly) are included on the basis of two being equal 
to one full-time worker. 

2Twenty-one years and older. 

3Kighteen years and over. 5 . ’ 

aBasis not exactly comparable; on comparable basis would be slightly higher. 
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Table 3: Average Earnings and Hours Worked in British Industry 
Source: The Ministry of Labour Gazette 
July, 1943, First Pay Week; October, 1938, Last Pay Week; Earnings in Shillings and. Pence! 


< Average Hourly 
Earnings 


Average Hours Worked Average Weekly Earnings 


Industry Group 
% Increase 
July, 1943 from 
Oct. 38 

Mining and quarrying. . 1/10.5 52 
Processing of nonmetallifer- 

ous products............ 1/11.1 56 
Brick, pottery and glass....| 1/ 7.5 60 
Chemicals. . 1/10.1 58 
Metal, engineering and ‘ship- 

building BARE Bisel Oe eet 2/ 1.8 67 
Textiles. . 1/ 4.0 62 
Leather and fur. . 1/ 6.3 56 
Glochingarerr acces see Wien T 48 
Food, Bene and tobacco....| 1/ 6.0 52 
Wioodworkingiee pean: 1/ 7.9 49 
Paper and printing.........| 1/ 8.6 36 
Building were orate © 1/10.8 44 
Mise. manufacturing... 1/ 8.6 73 
Transport (excl. railways). 1/10.5 40 
Public utility. . sect core ims mar eee 32 
Government industry. heres a We} AT 

All industries............ 1/10.5 63 
Labor group: 

Wi re aed aes toa be ae 2/ 3.5 58 

Youths and boys......... 0/11.8 74 

Womens ihe. ose) Ween, 1/ 4.3 81 

Girls racic errr « 0/ 9.0 81 

All workers........... 1/10.5 63 


July, Oct. % July, Oct. % 
1943 1938 Increase 1943 1938 Increase 
48.8 45.8 7 91/7 56/8 62 
50.8 49.3 3 97/10| 61/0 60 
48.1 46.8 3 78/3 47/8 64 
48.9 47.2 4 90/1 55/0 64 
51.3 47.1 9 108/3 59/8 81 
48.1 45.8 5 64/2 37/10 70 
47.6 46.8 Q 74/15) 46/9 59 
44.8 42 4 6 54/9 35/0 56 
48 .6 47.8 ey 72/9 47/0 55 
AT .8 46.4 3 79/4 51/10 53 
46.8 45.4 83 80/6 57/7 40 
52.8 46.3 14 100/4 61/2 64 
48.9 46.8 4 84/1 46/6 81 
50.7 48.8 4 95/0 65/6 45 
48.8 48.0 Q 80/3 59/8 34 
50.9 49.1 4 107/5 70/6 52 
50.0 46.5 8 93/7 53/3 76 
52.9 47.7 11 121/3 69/0 76 
48.0 46.2 4 47/2 26/1 81 
45.9 43.5 6 62/2 32/6 91 
45.1 44.6 1 33/10] 18/6 83 
50.0 46.5 8 93/7 53/3 76 


1Women employed part time (i.¢., for not more than 30 
to one full-time worker. 

‘wenty-one years old and over. 

3Eighteen years old and over. 
authorizations to date ($60,654 million) ; 
of the remainder, an unknown additional 
amount has presumably also been com- 
mitted. 

The increased emphasis on munitions 
(including ships) in total lend-lease aid 
is apparent from the fact that they ac- 
counted in 1943 for 61.5% of all such aid 
rendered, compared with 46.7% in 1942 
and 21.5% in 1941. The share of indus- 
trial materials and products changed little 
during the period, while that of agricul- 
tural materials dropped sharply. 

Services rendered decreased sharply in 
1943, although the reason was not report- 
ed. Of the total of $2,550 million cover- 
ing all services rendered under lend-lease 
during 1941-1943, the various transporta- 
tion costs incurred for shipping war sup- 
plies, ferrying aircraft, etc., accounted for 

. $1,451 million, or more than, half. Servic- 
ing and repairing Allied vessels amounted 
to $407 million, production facilities built 
with lend-lease funds in the United States 
were valued at $605 million, while the Al- 
lied pilot-training program and miscella- 
neous services accounted for the remain- 
ing $87 million. 


POSTWAR TRADE FINANCING 


Proposals for one form or another of 
long-term credits for the purpose of fi- 
1)p, cit., p. 54, Table 15. 


hours weekly) are included on the basis of two being equal 


nancing our postwar foreign trade show 
to what an extent postwar problems are 
already preoccupying persons having busi- 
ness relations with other countries. Dur- 
ing the transitional period immediately 
following the war, the problem of payment 
for our exports for the most part will 
probably be minor. Latin American coun- 
tries at least, as well as some of the occu- 
pied countries of Europe, will have large 
dollar balances and gold and other re- 
sources available, while those of our Allies 
who are less well placed will no doubt 
receive help under UNRRA. 


It will be after these balances and other 
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resources have been used up and the ur- 
gent relief and rehabilitation needs have 
been met that the fundamental dilemma 
of our unbalanced foreign trade will re- 
assert itself. Any general extension of 
credit to foreign customers on the basis 
merely of the credit standing of the in- 
dividual borrower, without adequate pro- 
vision for converting his repayments into 
United States dollars, can only store up 
trouble and usher in another wave of de- 
faults. 

There will undoubtedly be a genuine 
need and a real place for foreign loans after 
the war. If such loans, however, are made 
without adequately considering the transfer 
problem, the net result can only be the 
maintenance of our exports at the cost, 
by and large, of our foreign investors 
and lending institutions. 

In any event, regardless of whether we 
extend credits on a large scale, if we con- 
tinue to refuse to balance our foreign 
trade by accepting enough imports of 
goods and services to pay for our exports, 
we shall find that other countries will 
again do the job for us with import quotas, 
exchange controls, and all the other re- 
strictive measures with which we have be- 
come too well acquainted. The difference, 
however, will be that instead of our trade 
being balanced at the high level of our 
exports, it will be balanced at the low level 
of our imports and at the cost of our ex- 
port trade. 


RISE IN BRITISH WAGES 


Average weekly wages earned by Brit- 
ish factory and other workers have in- 
creased more than 75% in the four years 
and three quarters between October, 1938, 
and July, 1943, according to data recently 
published by the British Ministry of La- 
bour (Table 2) .* The average rose during 
this period from 53s 3d to 93s 7d, or, con- 


sae Ministry of Labour Gazette, February, 1944, pp. 


Table 4: British Food Subsidies 


Source: 


The Economist 


Commodity Unit 
Bread ttys orescence, ae ae 4 lbs. 
EGU Src, Leto eee eee 6 lbs. 
Oatinied] Sats ee ie yen ah lb. 
Meat (home-killed).................. Ib. 
a (imported) iy). ase lb. 
Otatoed sunsdis terebrerkds stent ta ee 7 Ibs. 
Eges(large).ef mat tow qnneoan seen doz. 
‘Bgesi(smaall) ect eee ta eee doz. 
Sugan (domestic) aaes.eiiea aes lb. 
Milles 5 sens rateytyg Hiner pies lan tare quart 
CHEESE: 2 oes ee ee lb. 
Bacon ys, cath ae ae eee lb. 
‘Fotal ni 9 ee a eae aes 
Other subsidies sey. eeoprcee en tere eee 
Total food subsidies 


Present Unsubsidized 
rice ere % of Total 
(s.d.) 
0/9 
1/234 60.4 29.3 
Wie 
1/134 
0/834 al 10) 2 
0/634 6 13.9 
2/0 3 
1/9 ; 5.5 
0/4 6 5.1 
0/9 5 5.1 
1/1 suf 1.8 
1/10% 6 0.8 
Sohal ceote tna oe tf eel 
reo pe Ree LT § a 27.3 
OOK a eerataniac dace 8 100.0 
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verted to dollars at the conventional ra- 
tio of £1=$4, from $10.65 to $18.72. The 
rise in men’s wages was from 69s 0d to 
121s 3d, or from $13.80 to $24.25. Al- 
though the sharpest increase took place 
during the first half of 1942 the up- 
ward trend was consistently maintained 
throughout the entire period. 

Much the greater part of the increase 
was owing to higher hourly earnings. 
While hours worked in July, 1943, aver- 
aged 8% more than in October, 1938, 
hourly earnings increased 63% (Table 3). 
There was considerable difference, how- 
ever, in the relative importance of these 
two factors in the increased weekly earn- 
ings of the various labor groups. The 
58% increase in hourly wages for men was 
less than for any other group, while the 
11% increase in their hours worked was 
the largest. For youths and boys and for 
women and girls, a much greater propor- 
tion of the rise in earnings was due to 
larger hourly payments and much less to 
longer hours. The latter factor is also re- 
flected in the greater disparity now exist- 
ing between hours worked by men and by 
the other groups than marked 1938. 

Wide differences also mark the various 
industries. The largest percentage in- 
creases in earnings and hours over the pe- 
riod of nearly five years were found in the 
metal, engineering and, shipbuilding group 
—as would be expected from the concen- 
tration in it of a large part of the war in- 
dustries—and in the miscellaneous manu- 
facturing group. The first of these groups 
also reported the largest weekly earnings 
(108s 3d, or $21.65), in July, 1943, but 
in 1938 this group was exceeded by the 
government industry group, transport ex- 
cept railways, building, and the proces- 
sors of “nonmetalliferous mine and quarry 
products.” 

Apart from the building industry, this 
group also reported the longest work week 
(51.3 hours, compared with 52.8 for build- 
ing) in 1943, and only the government in- 
dustry group even equaled its hourly earn- 
ings average of 2s 1.3d (or $.42 1/6). 


British Subsidy Costs 


Food and related subsidies in Great 
Britain are now costing £205.8 million per 
year, or almost $825 million at the con- 
ventional conversion rate (Table 4). 
Nearly 30%, or £60.4 million, of the total 
subsidy payments went to bread, flour 
and oatmeal alone, and heavy payments 
were also made for potatoes and meats. 

“Other” subsidies covered fertilizers and 
animal feeds, the operating loss incurred 
by the Ministry of War Transport in 
bringing in imports, and £20 million for 

1The Economist, February 12, 1944, p. 209. 
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Table 5: Budget of the U. S. S. R., 1940-1944 
Sources: The Economist; Information Bulletin of the Embassy of the U.S.S.R. 
Billions of Rubles 


Item % y ae 19431 19403 
Revenue: 

WLUIMOVEr taxs< cer ao eee 32.7 105.8 
theme grrin, aaa, se mea pee 67.3 74.4 
otal AG canes oes a oe. 100.0 180.2 

Expenditure: 

Defenses yuh Re 52.3 56.0 

Investments in the national economy!..}| 18.2 57.1 

Social and cultural development....... 20.9 43.0 

Other Rhy, Hoe Mah per ie tite 8.6 18.2 
otal niente Sanaon dee eee 100.0 174.3 


1Preliminary estimate of actual results. 


Planned figures only. Not data as to actual results, except that defense expenditures in the second half of year were 


20 billion rubles above plan. 


3In “stable” rubles; 7. ¢., at 1926-27 value. No data as to kind of ruble used in later years, 


4Primarily industrial construction. 


aIncluding 16.0 billion rubles for reconstruction of liberated areas. 


n.a.Not available. 


cheap and free milk under the national 
milk scheme and the wmilk-in-schools 
scheme. 


THE SOVIET WAR BUDGET 


A significant picture of Soviet war fi- 
nance is given by the Finance Commissar’s 
budget figures for 1944* (Table 5) not- 
withstanding the caution necessary in 
comparing them with previous years. The 
relatively moderate rise in the total bud- 
get since 1940 is striking; the 1943 war- 
time budget, indeed, was actually slightly 
less than the 1941 budget, which had been 
based on peacetime conditions. Even de- 
fense expenditures, although accounting 
in 1944 for over 52% of the total, are not 
much more than double those of 1940, 
when, however, they were already heavy 
in anticipation of war. 

The wartime curtailment in consump- 
tion is reflected in the decline in the yield 
of the turnover tax, which for the most 
part is a tax on consumers’ goods. The 
decline over 1942-1944 from the 1940 
level would undoubtedly have been much 
greater had not the tax itself been more 
than doubled in 1942. 

“Investments in the national economy,” 
a measure primarily of industrial expan- 
sion, are far under prewar years. It is not 
possible to estimate either the extent to 
which the country’s industrial capacity 
has been reduced by the Nazi occupation 
or, on the other hand, how far the facili- 
ties in the invaded areas may have been 
evacuated in time. The item, in any case, 
points to a sharp decyease in the rate of 
industrial expansion under the pressure of 
immediate military needs. 


POSTWAR EUROPE 
Some of the conditions likely to prevail 
in much of continental Europe after the 
Nazis have been defeated are so well set 
1The Economist,’ February 5, 1944, p. 179. 


forth in a recent number of The Econo- 
mist’ as to merit reproduction in part: 


“Europe on the eve of another invasion 
is a huge melting-pot, with the greatest 
heat and turbulence still to come. No 
social or political forms have any stability. 
There have been expropriations, during the 
occupation, on a larger scale than in any 
revolution, not of one social class by an- 
other, but for the benefit of the ruling 
class of Germany at the expense of most 
of the occupied peoples. 


“The loot has been lifted in many ways, 
direct and indirect. In some cases, the 
restitution of property after the war can 
be achieved without great technical diffi- 
culties. Where German capital has taken 
control of entire foreign industries by buy- 
ing up controlling blocks of shares the 
process can easily be reversed. 


“But such cases affect only small groups 
of owners—at the top of the social pyra- 
mid. In most European countries ‘the 
middle class has been practically wiped 
out. Shopkeepers, houseowners, independ- 
ent entrepreneurs and artisans have dis- 
appeared. In Eastern Europe they have 
been directly robbed. In Greater Ger- 
many and Western Europe they have been 
squeezed out by industrial concentration. 
Nor are bombing, bombardment, demoli- 
tions and ‘scorched earth’ merely military 
operations; they strike straight at the 
property and standing of the middle 
classes... . 

“Tentatively, two features can _ be 
picked out from the seeming chaos. First, 
in underground Europe, there is a deep, 
tough, primitive nationalism, natural, in- 
stinctive, rather than political. . . . 

“Secondly, less wide but fairly general, 
there is a somewhat vague and somewhat 
inarticulate social radicalism. In most 
occupied countries collaborators have been 
found more readily, but not entirely, 
among the extreme Right and the upper 
classes. The familiar demand in France 
to end the economic predominance of the 

iFebruary 19, 1944, pp. 231-282. 
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‘two hundred families’ has been strength- 
ened by motives of social justice; and 
the position is only slightly different in 
other countries. 

“Compared with the social and political 
aftermath of the First World War, the 
present ‘radicalism’ seems to be more 
spontaneous and widespread, but less de- 
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termined and much less clear-headed and 
organized. The end of the war will proba- 
bly see the Right discredited almost every- 
where in Europe, and the Left strength- 
ened but immensely confused.” 


Winturop W. Case 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Federal Fiscal Situation 


The tax simplification bill developed 
by the Ways and Means Committee 
would change existing law so that an 
estimated 30 million taxpayers earn- 
ing under $5,000 would file only a 
simple income statement in place of 
the present long, complicated form. 
No provision is made, however, for 
amendments to the tax laws affecting 
business. Such a provision might re- 
quire considerable investigation and 
require the assistance of an advisory 
commission as recommended in sey- 
eral proposals made by members of 
Congress. 

A $3.5 billion veterans’ aid bill has 
been introduced into Congress carry- 
ing education, employment, and loan 
provisions. Two appropriations bills, 
the Legislative and Judiciary Bill and 
the First Deficiency Bill, have recently 
passed the House of Representatives. 

February war expenditures of $7,735 


TAX SIMPLIFICATION 


HE need for a consistent and simpli- 

fied federal tax policy to meet pres- 
sent and postwar requirements has stimu- 
lated organized groups and members of 
Congress to direct action. Several meas- 
ures have been introduced into the House 
of Representatives calling for the creation 
of a nonpartisan council or commission to 
study the federal tax laws and to report 
their recommendations to Congress. 

A joint resolution by Representative 
Carlson would set up a federal tax commis- 
sion composed of eight Congressmen and 
seven other members, including a lawyer, 
an accountant, an economist, and repre- 
sentatives of agriculture, labor, industry, 
and taxpayers. A bill similar to the Carl- 
son resolution was shortly afterwards in- 
troduced by Representative Forand. A 
third measure was a joint resolution by 
Representative Knutson authorizing and 
directing the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation to in- 
vestigate the federal tax system and also 
creating an advisory council to that com- 
mittee. The American Institute of Ac- 
countants, the American Bar Association, 
and other organized groups have urged 
the adoption of some one of these pro- 
posals. 


million were only $80 million below 
the November high. 

Two exchange offerings of govern- 
ment obligations in the past month 
were announced by the Treasury. 
One involved over $4.7 billion in 
Treasury and government corporation 
securities, of which $3.9 billion was 
exchanged for Treasury bonds and 
notes. The other consisted of $5.3 
billion maturing certificates of in- 
debtedness, to be exchanged for other 
certificates. 

Subscriptions for securities offered 
in the fourth war loan drive amounted 
to $16.7 billion, as against the $14.0 
billion goal. Series E bond sales were 
$0.7 billion more than in the third 
drive. Treasury bond sales declined 
$3.2 billion. Influenced directly by 
the drive, February war bond sales 
totaled $2,781 million, exceeding the 
September high by $854 million. 


Consideration by the Ways and Means 
Committee of a simplified tax program ap- 
pears thus far to have been confined chief- 
ly to the reporting procedures of indi- 
vidual taxpayers in the $5,000-and-under 
income groups. The kind of simplification 
desired by such groups as the American 
Institute of Accountants would, however, 
be a simplification of the tax laws affect- 
ing business: proprietorships, partnerships, 
and corporations. Such a task might re- 
quire the aid of a commission, as proposed 
in the Carlson resolution. 


Ways and Means Committee Plan 


The simplification plan recently evolved 
by the Ways and Means Committee after 
two months’ work would amend existing 
law in the following manner: (1) create a 
flat surtax exemption of $500 per person 
including dependents; (2) combine the 
present 6% normal tax and surtax into 
one surtax ranging from 20% to 91%; 
(3) abolish the Victory tax and impose a 
3% normal tax on incomes of $500 or 
over; (4) provide a standard deduction 
allowance of 10% of income for taxpayers 
with incomes under $5,000; and (5) pro- 
vide for withholding the full tax liability 
on wages and salaries up to $5,000. 

These changes would affect about 30 
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million taxpayers earning under $5,000 
who would file merely a simple income 
statement from which the government 
would compute the income tax. Approxt- 
mately 10 million persons earning up to 
$5,000 with income exceeding $100 from 
sources not subject to withholding would 
file a return about as simple as the pres- 
ent short form. Persons earning more 
than $5,000 are promised a return simpler 
than the present long form. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND 
EXPENDITURES 


An omnibus veterans’ aid bill, to be 
known as the Servicemen’s Aid Act of 
1944, has been approved by the Senate 
Finance Committee. The bill would pro- 
vide for the education of veterans, loans 
for the purchase or construction of homes, 
farms, and business property, the employ- 
ment of veterans, and readjustment al- 
lowances for veterans who are unem- 
ployed. It has been estimated that the 
program would cost a maximum of $3.5 
billion. It does not include provisions for 
adjusted compensation or bonuses. 


Appropriation Bills 


Two appropriation bills, the Legislative 
and Judiciary Bill and the First Defi- 
ciency Bill, recently passed the House of 


Table 1: Weekly War Expenditures! 


Sources: Department of the Treasury; Taz CoNFERENCE 
BoarD 


Millions. of Adjusted Index? 
Dollars (Nov. 1941=100) 
Week Ending 2 
This Year|Last Year|/This Year|Last Year 
AN. Heecce 1,632 | 1,379 | 419.8 | 386.1 
AKO os 1,606 } 1,404 | 472.8 | 397.5 
ye 2 1,687 | 1,358 | 454.3 | 389.1 
SA es 1,440 } 1,291 | 464.6 | 388.0 
Sl ayeee 1,713 1,393 | 486.8 | 390.5 
Reb aan eraee 1,918 | 1,384 | 517.4 | 400.1 
14555 1,759 } 1,391 | 512.4 | 414.3 
ANSE 2 1,661 1,541 | 478.7 | 423.2 
2S Seer 1,567 | 1,476 | 493.5 | 428.1 
Mart G2. 1,913 1,442 | 503.0 | 440.5 
Lae 1,760 | 1,671 | 512.3 | 435.0 
VANS oad 1,664 1,419 .. | 424.0 


1Excluding expenditures by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and war loans by the Reconstruction Finance Caries 
ration and subsidiaries. 

*The adjusted index is a centered, tnree-week moving 
average of the weekly index. 


Representatives. The first of these pro- 
vides $46 million for the operation of Con- 
gress in 1945, and $14 million for the 
Judiciary. The First Deficiency Bill for 
1944 amounted to $500 million in appro- 
priations and $382 million in transfers and 
contract authorizations. The War De- 
partment Civil Functions Bill for 1945, 
carrying $87 million in direct appropri- 
ations and $25 million in reappropriations, 
has been sent to conference together with 
the Treasury-Post Office Bill. 
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Table 2: Exchange and Redemption of Government Obligations 
March, 1944 


Source: 


Treasury Department 


Issue 


Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Issues 
314% FFMC Bonds of 1944-64 
3% FFMC bonds of 1944-49 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation Issue 


1% RFC Notes, Series W 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Issue 
3% HOLC Bonds, Series A 1944-52 


Amount Amount Cash Redemp- 
Oustanding Exchanged tions as a Per- 
centage of 
oa Amount 
Millions of Dollars Outstanding 
Ree Ae 515 483 6.2 
Eine edavee 1,519 1,221 19.6 
aioe Cee 416 269 35.3 
ah eens 95 76 20.0 
i ase 835 700 NG 
aie 571 559 oe J 
scien 779 603 22.6 
Riayairia 4,730 3,911 WAS 


Table 3: Subscriptions to Fourth War Loan by Issues and by 
Classes of Investors 


Source: 


Treasury Department 


Millions of Dollars 


Type of Obligation 


Trust 
Accounts 

War savings bonds 
ote tel DEE SR ee ee oe oe ee 3,187 
Semes ee) am dla Guesen seri) Satin errs cei 573 
SAVIN ES MOLES. ene cme MOS 5 iter eso. 183 
Certificates of indebtedness 496 
2VY4Q% Treasury bonds............... 517 
ole ireasury bonds..-.+----.----- 352 
Dota lege nee eens eee oe 5,309 


Individuals, 
Partnerships 
and Personal 


Insurance Other 
Companies | Corporations,| Dealers 
and Mutual | Associations and Total 
Savings and Brokers 
Banks Investors 
a 3,187 
70 380 1,024 
4 2,043 a Wy Pa 
342 3,931 266 5,036 
1,829 827 158 3,331 
1,157 403 8 1,920 
3,403 7,585 433 16,730 


Note: Sales of savings bonds and savings notes are included in this table from January 1 to February 29. Sales of other 


obligations are included from January 18 to February 15. 
aLess than $500,000. 


Table 4: Corporation Tax Returns for the Calendar Year 1941 


Source: Treasury Department 
Net Income Classes iste Net Income | Total Taxes {Income Taxes pee 
13) 
pnspeenis of Dollars ao Millions of Dollars 
inncdens 1 ee eee rae 79,203 30 5 5 a,c 
I ROE i: acer. nd RCRA cane ene eee 77,666 202 35 34 la 
GS" fey SU) oe Se On nc eS en OaiOre eee Ore oa 31,766 228 44 41 3 
OMLOUC Osment min add = <yatemeces svg ere 32,851 527 121 97 24 
PMOL OU, one ee ar erecta: sa Sake oko. 16,165 568 173 123 49 
SORCOMLOO Mee Pr pam ie aro ati ccetom as 10,445 736 261 173 88 
ROORORO OU sac: Sere cts « Meetek a aieue eae 12,145 2,583 1,012 584 428 
UOMO UE Sot code oe omens Cameo On 2,061 1,439 583 316 267 
N-OOOREOMLOLO0OS sepecteccts ce ces oie 2,099 5,546 2,334 1,163 1,171 
HO;000 Mand "oversees: 2.2. en seller Q07 6,252 2,600 1,209 1,391 
INomnethincomeé: f.miincee. Seka dere oe 204,278 1,779b c c ae 
ECotal aa ere eA. See Sew 468,906 16,332 7,168 3,745 3,423 
aConsists of declared-value excess-profits taxes only. 
bDeficit. 


cLess than $500,000. 


Note: These data differ slightly from those previously reported in the October Economie Record, p. 309, which were 


preliminary tabulations from returns filed through December 31, 1942. 


These data include material from returns filed 


subsequent to December $1, 1942. Both tabulations include returns filed for the calendar year 1941, for fiscal years ended 
within the period July, 1941-June, 1942, and for part years with the greater portion of the accounting period in 1941. 


February war expenditures, totaling 
$7,735 million (including net RFC war 
loans), were only $80 million below the 
November high and exceeded the January 
figure by $393 million. The $675 million 


rise in Navy outlays for the month was 
mainly responsible for the increase since 
Army outlays declined $378 million. For 
the first 23 days in March, total war ex- 
penditures were $6,093 million, as against 


$6,296 million for the corresponding period 
in February. 

Weekly war costs, as shown in Table 1, 
amounted to $1,913 million for the week 
ended March 6, approaching the high of 
$1,918 million for the first week in Febru- 
ary. For the two subsequent weeks, costs 
were $1,760 million and $1,664 million, 
respectively, a level similar to February 
and higher than any other preceding 
month. The adjusted index (Nov. 1941= 
100) was 503.0 for the week ended March 
6 and 512.3 for the following week. 
These weekly data do not include RFC war 
loans or war expenditures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


PUBLIC DEBT OPERATIONS 


A large exchange offering involving over 
$4.7 billion in Treasury and government 
corporation securities was announced this 
month by the Treasury Department. Of 
this total, $3.2 billion was called before 
reaching maturity, bringing the total thus 
called in the past year to $5.1 billion. In- 
cluded in the $4.7 billion were Treasury 
notes amounting to $931 million, RFC 
notes totaling $571 million, Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation bonds amounting 
to $835 million at 3% and $95 million at 
314%, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
bonds totaling $779 million at 3%, and 
Treasury bonds amounting to $1,519 mil- 
lion at 314%. 

Holders of any of the enumerated is- 
sues were invited to exchange all or part 
of their securities for Treasury notes, 
214%-Treasury bonds of 1965-70, and 
214 %-Treasury bonds of 1956-59—a fur- 
ther indication that the Treasury is con- 
tinuing its policy of exchanging issues 
bearing lower interest rates for high- 
interest-rate securities. A total of $3.9 
billion was exchanged for the new issues. 
Treasury notes comprised almost 96% 
of the new issues and bonds only 4%. Of 
the amount of old obligations called and 
maturing, however, less than 32% was in 
Treasury notes, with the remaining 68% 
in bonds. 

Cash redemptions as a percentage of se- 
curities being retired amount to over 17%. 
(See Table 2.) For the 34%-Treasury 
notes, this ratio was over 35%, but it was 
only 6% for the 1% notes, and 2% for 
the 1% RFC notes. 

Another exchange offermg was an- 
nounced to holders of $5.3 billion worth 
of certificates of indebtedness, series 
B-1944, maturing April 1. New certificates 
were offered in exchange, with no oppor- 
tunity for cash subscriptions. 

Oversubscriptions to the fourth war loan 
drive amounted to $2.7 billion, with total 
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Current Fiscal Statistics 
Sources: Department of the Treasury; Bureau of the Budget 
Millions of Dollars 


Fiscal Year Totals 
Eight Months’ Total 


Item Spa errr y agrees § Actual Est. Est. 
1944 1943 1943 19444 19454 
Expenditures 

Total federal expenditures| 8,142) 7,738] 6,479} 62,359) 48,677 79,604) 98,625} 97,700 
Loans, net: RFC war loans. . Q17 204 214) 1,996 1.396 2,976} 3,500} 1,800 
All other loans... 72 -2 155 183 ? -1,117} -111 55 
Costs of government......... 7,852| 7,536] 6,110] 60,180} 47,281] 77,731) 95,236] 95,845 
Wiaticosts:,-acirom cl s.o cnereisiess 7,518] 7,138] 5,770} 56,521] 43,830] 72,109) 88,500} 88,200 
LN GTN Ree OS ER OO CEC 3,792| 4,170] 3,239} 32,181! 27,272] 42,265) 48,800] 47,600 
INV Vone eitein clon re cleresden 2,757) 2,082) 2,002} 16,822) 11,503} 20,888] 27,000} 28,500 
All other war costs........ 969 886 529} 7,518! 5,055} 8,955] 12,700} 12,100 

Veterans’ Administration... 52 52 48 399 378 602 873| 1,267 

Interest on direct debt...... 56 87 35] 1,243 806] 1,808) 2,650} 3,750 

Other nonwar costs......... 226 259 257| 2,017) 2,267} 3,212} 3,213) 2,628 
Revenues 

Total federal revenues!?..| 2,494) 2,706 949} 24,997) 9,270} 21,982) 40,466} 38,686 
Corporation income taxes’... . 96 187 132} 2,859} 2,176) 4,521] 5,445) 5,811 
Excess-profits taxes? ........ 305 358 116} 4,188) 1,817) 5,146} 8,309] 9,200 
Individual income tax (includ- 

ANPVICLOTY, LAX) one nieces se 2,075} 1,040 185} 10,955} 1,648} 6,630] 18,917) 17,593 
Dehicitae. oho ke ees 5,648] 5,032] 5,530) 37,362] 39,406) 57,623] 58,159) 59,014 
Working balance’........... 18,392} 11,476} 4,630) .... Boa 8,744] 8,790) 8,900 
Debt 

Total federal debt?........ 187,339) 174,933) 118,311 140,796) 198,999) 258,067 
Directidebteaccey cee oni 183,107} 170,659] 114,024) .... .... | 186,696) 197,600] 258,000 

War savings bonds: sales....... 2,781| 1,698 887| 11,457| 7,164) 11,788) .... coe 

redemptions 178 181 69| 1,286 808 760 
Seale 27,891| 256,278| 13,458) .... 17,648 

War activities program... 
Appropriations’............. 330,304| 832,056) 229,863 321,811 
Net RFC commitments’. .....| 16,800| 16,798| 15,958 16,625 


10n daily Treasury statement basis. 

2Taxes ifundable after the war are deducted from total 
federal revenues and added to the direct debt when tax- 
refund bonds are issued. 

8On collections basis. 

4Includes taxes refundable after the war. 


bond purchases amounting to $16.7 bil- 
lion. (See Table 3.) Purchases by indi- 
viduals, partnerships, and personal trust 
accounts totaled $5.3 billion, falling short 
of the $5.5 billion goal. 

Series E bond sales aggregated $3.2 bil- 
lion as compared with $2.5 billion in the 
previous drive. Sales of certificates of 
indebtedness were $5.0 billion, comprising 
over 30% of total sales and $0.9 billion 
more than in the third drive. Treasury 
bond sales, however, declined $3.2 billion 
to total $5.3 billion. Heaviest subscrip- 
tions by insurance companies and mutual 
savings banks were for the 214%- and 
214%-Treasury bonds, while other cor- 
porations, associations, and investors sub- 
scribed most heavily for the certificates 
and the savings notes. 

Arrangements are being made for the 
fifth war loan drive, tentatively scheduled 
for June, with the goal set at $16 billion. 
Concentration will be on sales of series E 
bonds. 

February sales of war savings bonds 
amounted to $2,781 million, topping the 
high set in September by $854 million. 

For the first eight months of the present 
fiscal year, war bond sales aggregated 


5Net general fund balance, less about $760 million oe 
increment and silver seigniorage. 

Appropriations and net contract authorizations, actual 
and pending, available on and after July 1, 1940. 

7After deduction of receipts; includes subsidiaries. 

aBudget estimates; revenue, deficit, and debt figures do 
not reflect the effect of the yield of the Revenue Act of 1943 


$11.5 billion as against $7.2 billion in the 
same period of 1943. The eight months’ 
figure for 1944 approximated the total of 
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$11.8 billion for the whole fiscal year 1943. 

Series E bond sales in February were 
$2,101 million (preliminary) , almost twice 
as much as January sales. Redemptions 
declined $3 million to $178 million and 
were 6.4% of total sales. In January, this 
ratio was 10.7%. Redemptions as a per- 
centage of total war bonds outstanding 
dropped to .64% from .72% the previous 
month. 

War bond sales from March 1 to 23 
amounted to $428 million as against 
$2,180 million for the corresponding Feb- 
ruary period. During this time, redemp- 
tions, including series A-D bonds, were 
$208 million as compared with $150 mil- 
lion in February. 


CORPORATION TAX RETURNS 


Corporations reporting net incomes of 
$1 million and over for 1941 numbered 
2,326, with a total net income of almost 
$12 billion. This represents 72% of the 
total net income reported on 468,906 re- 
turns, including 204,278 returns showing 
no net income. Total taxes amounted to 
$7.2 billion of which net income groups of 
$1 million and over represented 69%. The 
tax liability of the $100,000—$500,000 
class was over $1 billion, or 14% of total 
taxes. Income taxes and_ excess-profits 
taxes totaled $3.7 billion and $3.4 billion, 
respectively. 

Corporation returns, net income, and 
taxes by net income classes are presented 
in detail in Table 4. 


Lucite B. Lockerts 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 


N JANUARY, for the first time since 

July, 1940, the Board’s survey of labor 
statistics indicates no new peak levels. 
Slight rises in the average number of 
hours worked in one week and in both 
actual and “real” weekly earnings were 
not sufficient to offset the substantial de- 
clines that had occurred in December. 
Total man hours and payrolls declined 
for the second successive month and em- 
ployment was reduced more than in any 
other month since March, 1940. Average 
hourly earnings alone were at a peak 
level, remaining unchanged from Decem- 


ber. 


EARNINGS AND EMPLOYMENT 


Average hourly earnings of all wage 
earners in the twenty-five industries 
showed no change from the December 


level and remained at $1.045. A  frac- 
tional increase in average hours per week, 
additional overtime payments, a slight 
wage-rate increase and a somewhat larger 
proportion of more highly paid skilled 
workers tended to raise hourly earnings; 
decreased employment and a larger pro- 
portion of lower-paid female workers tend- 
ed to lower them. As a result, one factor 
counterbalanced the other and _ hourly 
earnings did not change. Since January, 
1941, the base date of the Little Steel 
formula, earnings per hour have increased 
37.7%, of which 6.7% has occurred in 
the year since January, 1943. Since Au- 
gust, 1939, the month before the outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe, they have ad- 
vanced 45.1%. 

Wage-rate increases averaging 5.9% 
were granted to 0.3% of the workers in 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average | Average 
an Avera Avera ie Actua ome 
our ours per | Hour: 
arpiaes Harninos Week per Week Led Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings ieee Empl Total 
age ove 
Harner Herne Oran ment How tag 
Actual Real a Actual Real a Earner cet 
1943 eet PARA rarer Sei aes pot eee ae asi 181.0 178.5 163.7 161.4 90.0 146.3 131.7 239.5 
aie cena tt, .8| 181.5 | 178.3| 164.8] 161.9] 90.4] 14 43. 
March. . 987 | 44.30] 44.7| 42.6 on | cisaee \toaree 
: ; : A 2. 182.4 177.4 166.5 162.0 90.9 148 
URN siege eh ete 998 | 45.02| 44.9] 42.8] 1 qu Bisa gang 
eastayete e : .02 5 2. 84.5 177.9 169.2 163.2 91.3 147.7 134.9 

ee ASO saute ae aoa 45 . 92 45.3 43.0 186.5 179.3 172.6 166.0 92.1 147.5 135.8 ne 
ET ee ae i: 6 46.16 45.2 43.1 187.8 180.6 173.5 166.8 91.9 148.6 136.6 | 257.8 
a y. . fer citer sly st ssteaskinnetayaote 020 46.14 45.0 43.1 188.5 183.4 173.4 168.7 91.5 148.6 136.0 257.7 
ete . Pere ere gas e/a fens, oy 1.020 46.25 45.1 43 .2 188.5 183.9 173.8 169.6 91.7 148.8 136.4 | 258.6 
oP gs CL esc Meee ess 1.036 47.12 45.3 43.4 191.5 186.1 177.1 172.1 92.1 149.5 137.7 | 264.8 
wes STS ig ai 1.036 47.51 45.5 43.6 191.5 185.0 178.5 172.5 92.5 149.7 138.5 267.2 
ee Reisen ieee cme bert 1.041 47.58 45.5 43.6 192.4 185.9 178.8 172.8 92.5 149.8 138.6 267.8 
ecem ee a haat 1.0457) 47.157) 45.17} 43.7 | 193.27} 185.9r| 177.27] 170.5r| 91.%r| 149.6r| 137.9r 265.17 
Annual Average......... 1.014 | 45.887/ 45.07} 43.0 | 187.4] 181.8 | 172.47] 167.2r] 91.57) 148.5 | 135.97] 256 0r 
O44 Te aNUary eee eee ee oes 1.045 47.42 45.2 43.8 193.2 185.9 178.2 171.5 91.9 148 .2 136.2 | 264.1 


alndexes of “real” earnings are based upon Taz ConFErENcr Boarp’s indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar budgets. 


these industries, or 0.02% for all wage 
earners. While rate increases of 10% or 
more were received by workers in the 
furniture, hosiery and knit goods, paint 
and varnish and heavy foundry equip- 
ment industries, only in the furniture and 
heavy foundries industries did they aver- 
age 0.1% or more for all workers. In- 
creases of slightly less than 0.1% were 
averaged for all workers in the paper and 


months and in June when it was the same, 
it was higher than in any other month 
since April, 1930. The trend of hours has 
been upward since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Europe. In the past year, weekly 
working hours have increased 0.9 hours, 
or 2.0%, and the rises since January, 1941, 
and August, 1939, have been 12.4% and 
19.3%, respectively. 

Employment in these industries was re- 


JANUARY STATISTICS 
Manufacturing wage earners received 
$1.045 for each hour of work in Janu- 
ary, 1944, the highest of any month since 
these surveys were begun. Because their 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tue Conrerencn Boarp 


pulp and machine and machine-tool in- duced substantially in January for the 25 Manufacturing 
dustries. first time since March, 1940. January woe arate, 
Average weekly earnings rose 0.6% in employment at 148.2 (1923=100), while Wane “Waret| Wanerat 

January to $47.42. While this advance lower than in eight months of 1943, was ers Adected | Increase 
was not sufficient to offset the 0.9% de- higher than in any other month since 1943 
cline that occurred in December, weekly these surveys were initiated. Since Janu- January................ 0.6% | 14.4% 
earnings in January were higher than in ary of last year the gains have amounted SEPT aes SAR egs 1.8 7.6 
any other month since these surveys were to 1.3%; since January, 1941, 35.8%; Ase APR a Hee ae 
begun except during October and Novem- since August, 1939, 46.7%; and since 1929, May........ ance: tem 1.3 7.9 
ber, 1943. The trend of weekly earnings 76.0%. June. seater eer oe 0.7 6.9 

_ has been generally upward since August, re ae 1.1 7.8 
1939. They declined in only seven months Sones aoe eames abe oe 
in this entire period and in each instance WE EMU IES ENN Edel EL October 0.3 6.7 
the losses were recovered rapidly. In- Total man hours declined 0.7% in bene beeen eee eee 1.4 5.4 
creases in weekly earnings have amounted January and reached a level below May ua ae este aa) is at 
to 8.9% since January, 1943, 54.9% since and the last five months of 1943. They 1944 
January, 1941, and 73.8% since August, were, however, 3.4% above those a year January veoh ee vaeee| 08 5.9 


1939. Real weekly earnings, reflecting 
changes in both dollar earnings and in 
cost of living, advanced 0.6% in January 
as living costs (prewar budgets) remained 
unchanged. In January, 1944, the aver- 
age manufacturing worker could purchase 
6.3% more goods and services than he 
could a year before, 28.3% more than in 
January, 1941, and 40.5% more than in 
August, 1943. 

The average number of hours of work 
in one week in January was 45.2. While 
this average showed a gain of 0.1 hours, 
or 0.2%, over December, it was lower 
than the average for May, September, Oc- 
tober and November. Except in these 


before; 52.9% more than in January, 1941; 
37.3% higher than in 1929; and 110.2% 
greater than in August, 1939. 

As a result of the December-to-January 
decline in employment, which was only 
partly offset by the rise in weekly earn- 
ings, total payrolls disbursed fell off 0.4%. 
At 264.1 (1923=100) in January, pay- 
rolls were higher than in any other month 
in the years covered by these surveys ex- 
cept the last four months of 1943. Pay- 
roll increases have been very substantial, 
amounting to 10.3% since January, 1943, 
and 110.4% since January, 1941. Since 
1929 they have risen 143.6% and since 
August, 1939, 205.7%. 


work week was slightly longer, their dol- 
lar earnings rose to $47.42 which, with the 
exception of October and November, 1943, 
was higher than ever before. Real week- 
ly earnings also rose in January. 

Employment declined for the second 
consecutive month, losing all its gains 
since May, 1943. The number of man 
hours worked and payrolls disbursed in 
January was somewhat smaller than in 
the final months of 1943 but were greater 
than in any other previous month under 
record. 

Erue, B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Cost of Living in February 


IVING costs on a wartime budget for 
wage earners’ families in the United 
States declined 0.5% from, January, 1944, 
to February, 1944. The index of 103.4 
(1923=100) for February, however, was 
still 1.5% greater than that for Febru- 
ary, 1943, and 20.2% above January, 1941, 
the base date of the Little Steel formula. 
A rise of 23.1% has taken place from Au- 
gust, 1939, to February, 1944, and the in- 
crease since November, 1941, the month 
before Pearl Harbor, amounted to 11.3%. 
The decline in all items was the result 
of the large drop in food costs, the only 
major item to show a downward move- 
ment during the month of February. Food 
declined for the fourth consecutive month 
to 109.6, a level 1.4% lower than the pre- 
vious month and 0.4% lower than Febru- 
ary last year. This was mainly a result of 
reductions in retail prices of eggs and 
green, vegetables. Food costs were 39.3% 
higher than January, 1941. A decline of 
5.4% has taken place since the peak in 
May and June, 1943. 

Although the food index showed a con- 
siderable month-to-month decline, all the 
other major components of the budget 
showed increases, with the exception of 
housing which remained unchanged. Of 
these components, fuel and light recorded 
the greatest advance—0.9%, from 95.1 in 
January to 96.0 in February. The change 
was a result of advances in fuel costs. 
In order to compensate the coal producers 
for the increased costs which result from 
operating the mines seven days a week, 


they were granted, on January 31, an in- 
crease in anthracite prices of 45 cents a 
ton by the Office of Price Administration. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar 
increased from 96.2 cents in January to 
96.7 cents in February, although it still 
remained less than February, 1943, when 
it was 98.1 cents. 

In February, indexes for sixty-three in- 
dustrial cities were published instead of 
the usual sixty-four. Publication of in- 
dexes for Front Royal, Virginia, has been 
suspended pending their revision. 

From January 15, 1944, to February 15, 
1944, total living costs rose in only ten 
cities: Cleveland, Des Moines, Fall River, 
Green Bay, Minneapolis, New Haven, 
Omaha, Providence, Syracuse, and Wau- 
sau. They remained unchanged in two, 
Muskegon and Sacramento. The fifty- 
one remaining cities experienced declines 
ranging from 0.1% to 2.3%. The median 
change was a decline of 0.3% and oc- 
curred in five cities: Akron; Milwaukee; 
Parkersburg, West Virginia; Portland, 
Oregon; and St. Louis. The largest de- 
cline, 2.3%, occurred in Newark. The 
next largest was only 1.5% in Wilming- 
ton. These changes were largely caused 
by decreases in food prices. Newark ex- 
perienced the largest food decline of all 
cities and Wilmington the second largest. 
The largest increase in total living costs 
from January to February was only 0.7% 
and occurred in Cleveland. 

Over the month, food declined in fifty- 
six cities, or in almost 90% of the cities 
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surveyed. There were eight cities experi- 
encing a change larger than 2%. 

Three cities had no change in food— 
Fall River, Muskegon, and New Haven 
—while increases were felt in Cleveland 
(1.2%), Minneapolis (0.4%), Omaha 
(0.3%), and Providence (0.7%). Cloth- 
ing costs increased in forty-two cities. 

During the year February, 1943, to 
February, 1944, increases in total living 
costs were felt in fifty-nine cities. De- 
creases were: Rockford, 0.1%; Detroit, 
0.2%; Portland, 0.3%; and Philadelphia, 
0.5%. A median rise of 1.6% occurred in 
New York, Omaha, Roanoke, St. Paul, 
San Francisco-Oakland. 

Twenty-six cities showed year-to-year 
declines in food in February, 1944, or 
almost three times the number showing 
declines in January, 1944. Four cities 
had declines larger than 3%. They were 
4.1% in Detroit and Philadelphia; 3.8% 
in Wilmington; and 3.3% in Des Moines. 
Two cities experienced no change. Food 
costs increased over the year in thirty-five 
cities. Only five, however, were over 5% 
as compared to thirteen over 5% last 
month. The largest was 7.8% in Rich- 
mond. Portland, Oregon, showed no in- 
crease in sundries, and the remaining 
sixty-two cities showed annual increases 
in sundries ranging up to 8.8% in Bridge- 
port. Ten cities showed annual increases 
of over 5% in sundries. Bridgeport was 
highest, with 8.8%. 

Indexes for Chicago have been revised 
from January, 1939, to date, and back 
figures are available upon request. 


Mary A. Wertz 


Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted Clothing Fuel and Light i 
Date Aveeae et Food Housing! ee Sundries Are fx 
All Items Total Men’s Women’s Total? Electricity Gas Dollar 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 

1943 February............... 101.9 | 110.0a| 90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 92.3 67.3 94.9 | 106.5 
March Gfscmt tin tee 103.0 | 112.8 90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 92.4 67.3 94.9 | 106.5 ot 
April soca Bee 104.0 | 115.4 90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 92.5 67.3 94.9 | 106.5 96.2 
Maye dein oe toh! 104.2 | 115.8 90.8 88.5 98.2 78.7 92.6 67.3 94.9 | 106.7 96.0 
Tunethe ee ienl, olenetia: 104.3 | 115.8 90.8 88.6 98.3 78.9 92.5 67.3 94.9 | 107.1 95.9 
aaa, Re salle 103.1 | 112.4 90.8 88.9 98.5 79.3 92.5 67.2 94.6 | 107.2 97.0 
I REARS gill nny bari 102.8 | 111.4 90.8 89.3 99.1 79.5 92.6 67.2 94.6 | 107.3 97.3 
September.............. 103.1 | 112.0 90.8 89.8 99.5 80.1 92.6 67.2 94.6 | 107.4 97.0 
October, ase. 20e 5 103.7 | 119.6 90.8 90.6 99.7 81.4 92.7 67.2 94.6 | 108.6 96.4 
November..............| 108.7 | 119.1 90.8 90.9 | 100.0 81.7 93.1 67.2 94.6 | 109.1 96.4 
December ee iy ce. 103.9 | 111.9 90.8 91.1 | 100.2 81.9 94.9 67.2 94.6 | 110.0 96.2 

1944 January................ 103.9 111.16 90.8 91.2 100.4 82.0 95.1 67 

; 2 
February............... 103.4 | 109.6c¢ | 90.8 91.6 | 101.0 82.1 96.0 67.2 on nie bee 
Percentage Change 
Jan. 1944 to Feb. 1944 S06 =i 4 0 4-0:4 wli40.6 
jadetn ; Aim +0.1 0.9 
Feb.1943to Feb. 1944....... 41.5 0.4 0 +3.4 | +8.0 | +48.9 Bre Ae Ge | aby Ase 


1Since October, 1943; data on housing collected quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 


15, and October 15. 
Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


Additional copies of this report may be obtained on request to the Division of Industrial E i 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Clyde L. Rogers, Acting Director “Haury HL Stafloca Inna Mee 


aBased on food price indexes of Taz ConrerEence Boarp for February 15, 1943. 


bBased on food price indexes for January 15, 1944. 
cBased on food price indexes for February 15, 1944. 
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